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PAPER GLARE 


can bother you at any time 


You KNow the annoyance of glare- 
dazzling headlights which make you 
grope blindly for the pavement’s 
dark edge. But there is another 
source of glare which causes eye fa- 
tigue and reader squint — the glare 
of too shiny paper. 

Against this source of glare mod- 
ern research offers the protection of 
printing papers the color and surfaces 
of which neutralize and absorb light. 

EYE STRAIN REDUCED 


Among the modern printing papers, 


in their price range, developed to 
banish glare, Kleerfect and Hyfect 
were the first. In their new color 
and soft surfaces are summed up the 
results of the most exhaustive tests 
ever undertaken to determine the 
shade of white and surface that 
best modifies dazzling light and 
minimizes reflections. 

Among the papers specifically 
planned to ease the readers’ eyes, 
Kleerfect and Hyfect are the most 
practical. 


This advertisement is NOT printed on either Kleerfect or Hyfect 


PRINTING DOLLARS STRETCH FARTHER 
Because of their versatility, Kleer- 
fect and Hyfect can be successfully 
used on nearly every type and kind 
of printing job. For full information 
and estimates, showing how much 
you can save on your present print- 
ing costs, talk to your printer. For 
samples visualizing the added read- 
ability, which the glare-free surface 
will bring to your catalogs, book- 
lets and mailing pieces, write our 
advertising office in Chicago. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO + # SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
NEW YORK + 192 EAST 49ND STREET 
LOS ANGELES + 510 WEST SIXTH STREET 
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Pititude of other marvels of the chemist's art 


Developments in the field of metal finishing are coming with in- 
creasing rapidity, and those who are responsible for results in this 
field will be interested in keeping abreast of events concerned with 
development and application. To this service PRODUCTS FINISHING 


is dedicated. 


With this, the first number, PRODUCTS FINISHING assumes the 
task of searching out and disseminating the newest and best informa- 
tion available concerning metal finishing methods in all of its various 
ramifications, including cleaning, polishing, buffing, plating, lacquer- 
ing, and so on, and neither effort nor expense will be spared in the 
performance of this task. 


"Service to the Industry" will be the foundation of our policies, 
and we bespeak the support and cooperation of the industry. 


PRODUCTS FINISHING. 


704 RACE STREET. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Peak Loads Spur Power Plant Buying 


Boiler Instrument Panel at Rouge 
power plant, Ford Motor Company. 


Information received by POWER PLANT ENGINEERING 
shows that new peak loads are pushing power outputs so 
close to capacity that plans for power plant extensions are 
already under way in scores of industrial plants, service 
institutions and central stations. 


A $420,000 addition to the Rouge River power plant of the 
Ford Motor Company—a new $550,000 municipal light and 
power plant at Bay City, Mich.—a new $150,000 electric 


generating plant for Potomac-Edison Co., near Cumberland, 
Md.—additional electric power equipment costing over 
$150,000 for the Milwaukee plant of Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co.—a new power station costing close to $5,000,000 for 
the Gary plant of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.—are repre- 
sentative of the twenty-nine power plant construction projects 


announced in August POWER PLANT ENGINEERING. 


Consistent advertising in POWER PLANT ENGINEERING 
will help you get your share of the forthcoming orders for 
boilers, stokers, engines, turbines, generators, pumps, com- 
pressors, belts, pulleys, piping, and other equipment for 
generating, transmitting and utilizing power. 


The 19,045 important power plant men who read POWER 
PLANT ENGINEERING’S editorial pages for authoritative 
data on methods and equipment also look te POWER PLANT 


ENGINEERING’S advertising pages for latest buying 
information. 


WER PLANT 
GINEERING 


Charter Member A.B.C. — A.BP. 


53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
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NEXT MONTH 


@ Another case study in industrial marketing 
devoted to the marketing setup and advertising 
practices of one of the largest and most success- 
ful manufacturers of industrial products. This 
company has an unusual system of distribution. 
Likewise it is singular in sales promotion activi- 
ties within its own organization. Be sure to read 


this interesting and informative story. 


@ “Effective Manufacturer-Distributor Relation- 
ship,” by Vance C. Boyd, vice-president, Stand- 
ardShannon Supply Company, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Boyd gives the distributor's viewpoint on 
this important subject, charting successful pro- 


cedure for distributor as well as manufacturer. 


@ “How Norton Uses House Publications.”’— 
Norton's experience with house organs dates 
back more than a quarter of a century. Now 
published in five languages, they are made a 
definite part of the advertising and sales promo- 


ton porgram. 
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Published monthly by Advertising Publications, Inc. 
at 100 East Ohio St., Chicago. Telephone: Dela- 
ware 1337. New York Office: 330 W. Forty-Second 
Street. Telephone: BR. 9-6432. Single copies, 10 
cents. Subscription, $1.00 per year. Canadian 
and foreign subscriptions, $1.50 a year. Accept- 
ance under the Act of June 5, 1934, authorized 
June 20, 1935. 

Copyright, 1936. Advertising Publications, Inc. 
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The Biggest 
OPPORTUNITY 


of the Year 


to tell your story to the executives of 
this field effectively comes with the 
1936 ANNUAL CONVENTION NUM.- 
BER of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 


to be issued immediately after the 


31st Annual Convention of the 


INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICAN MEAT PACKERS 
In Chicago, October 9 to 13 


Convention sessions will give major at- 
tention to profits to be made through 
modernization and more effective meth- 
ods. Studying this issue, meat packers 
will be looking for significant facts and 
concrete suggestions presented at the 
meetings. They'll be in the mood most 
receptive to your advertising—thinking 
in terms of what you can do for them— 
wanting to know what you have to offer. 


Make Your Reservation for 
Space NOW! 


ADVERTISING 
RATES 
0 
| Page ys 
2 Page Spread. od 
V/, Page 


COLOR—$25 Extra Per Page 








Your Sales Fire 


at the rich, active market made up of the Meat Packing and Allied 
Industries—a major objective in the marketing of motors, lubri- 
cants, trucks, valves, paint, tires, pumps, containers, refrigeration. 
boilers, piping, insulation, control instruments, and a long list of 
other labor-saving and cost-reducing industrial equipment. This 
is a huge market—one which no manufacturer of industrial 
equipment should fail to investigate. 


The strongest support you can give your sales force in selling this 
field is advertising in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. During 
the first half of this year 215 companies used this facility—176 
of them employing THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER exclusively 


to reach this market. 


Such confidence has been won by 47 years of leadership—leader- 
ship by an editorial staff seasoned by many years’ experience, a 
staff which can predict, initiate and guide major movements, a 
staff which has won and held the friendship and respect of the 
managing, operating and sales executives of the nation’s first 
industry in value of products. 


Evidence of this close relationship is presented in the form of a 
subscription renewal percentage averaging 84.2% during the last 
two and one-half years accompanied by a 16.48% gain in net paid 
subscribers—attained without subscription salesmen, premiums. 
club offers or high-pressure methods of any nature. 


Advertising in a medium enjoying such respect and confidence. 
takes on an added power—a force you should use in selling to 
this market. 


THE NATIONAL 


= visioner «@ 


Meat Packing an 4 ‘Allied Industrie; 


03! S. Broadwa 300 Madison Ave 
i manae” e & Dearborn St., CHICAGO amar VOaet 
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AMAZING 


RESPONSE 


Buried one-inch item 
demonstrates high “Reader 
Responsiveness’ of 

PRODUCT ENGINEERING 





Nothing spectacular about this seven-line item. 
Nothing startling. Certainly we didn't expect 
more than a handful of inquiries. 


But what a handful! Nine within five days... 
22 within ten...33 within a month...and a final 
grand total of 39! ‘ 


Truly amazing when you consider the item's 
relatively narrow appeal...its small size...and 
its “buried” position at the bottom of a page. 


And note the quality of the inquiries... from 
big-buying companies you'd consider your A-1 
prospects. And from the right men in these firms 
... the engineering executives who say what parts, 


uct manufactured. 


Why not give your advertising the advan- 
tage of the extra-high “reader responsiveness” of / 
PRODUCT ENGINEERING? You'll find the en- 
gineering executives who read this mag- 
azine alert, interested. And ready to re- 
spond! 
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@ sTEEL, the news-weekly of the iron, steel and metal-working field. 
is as modern as a stream-lined locomotive. 

It's not bound by tradition, nor strangled by precedent. 

It's bright, readable, different. It's a far cry from the old-fashioned 
“trade paper” to STEEL of 1936. 


“Mirrors of Motordom,” the weekly column of news and gossip from 
Detroit, is typical of its new approach to business news reporting. 


If you want your advertising to the iron, steel and metal working in- 
dustry to be read—place it where the alertness, the new tempo and the 
mechanical advantages of STEEL will insure extra reader interest. 


A copy of the current issue will be sent you on request. 


ai |] 





Sy PUTS A NEW CATALOG TO WORK | 


It's a different kind of catalog. Its design 


was governed by the buyer's viewpoint and 








habits. It anticipates what the buyer wants 
to know when he is making his own private 
study of available products. It enables him 
to select—quickly and easily—the product 
which meets his need. And then it tells him 
how to get what he wants as promptly as 
possible—whether by sales representative, 
or by direct order. Although of modest pro- 
portions, this catalog contains all essential 


information on the products it describes. 


HOW ROEBLING MADE SURE 
their new catalog would do the job 
for which it was designed 


This catalog came off the press with great 
potential usefulness to prospective buyers. 
Roebling wanted to make sure that none 
of it would be wasted. They knew thai 
individual distribution would result in the 
loss of thousands of copies—AND THOUSANDS 
OF SELLING OPPORTUNITIES. A wiser plan was 
adopted. The Roebling catalog was dis- 
tibuted pre-filed in Sweet's Catalog Files 
forthe engineering and industrial markets. 

this moment itis immediately accessible 
lo buyers in thousands of the most impor- 
int organizations in American Industry. 
This catalog is actually doing the kind of 
ib all catalogs are supposed to do. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


8 WEST FORTIETH STREET e NEW YORE 





for the MILL 


@ Serving no convention, following 
no formula, MILL & FACTORY pre- 
sents in its editorial pages whatever 
may affect the vital concerns of In- 
dustry’s executives. Thus . . . the in- 
side story of a great Industrialist’s 
methods . . . how small progressive 
businesses control procurement pol- 
icies ... what a Presidential candi- 
date will do for business, if, as and 


when... 


And it is presented so keenly, 
authoritatively and capably that key 
executives turn to MILL & FAC- 
TORY as the source book in its 
field. And today MILL & FACTORY 
numbers among its readers a greater 
proportion than any similar maga- 
zine of the men your advertising 
must reach—for it to be effective. 
This is a fact; unassailable proof is 
available upon request. 

Your Industrial advertising belongs 
in MILL & FACTORY. Call in a 


representative today. 


MILL & FACTORY 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


Advertising Offices 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
205 E. 42nd Street 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
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CASE STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


6.—Stewart- Warner Corporation 


Alemite Division 


The sixth of a series of articles analyzing the mar- 


keting set-ups and practices of industrial advertisers 


@ LIKE 
business organizations, Stewart-War- 
leadership 


all outstanding, successful 
ner Corporation attained 
and prominence through anticipating 
the needs of industry and servicing 
them. 

The Alemite Division of the com- 
pany, with which this case study will 
be chiefly concerned, is a typical ex- 
ample of this declaration and an 
especially good exhibit of effective in- 
dustrial marketing and merchandising. 
It is of special interest because of the 
unusual definition of its marketing 
divisions and its close control of dis- 
tribution activities. 

“Alemite,” as everyone the world 
over knows who has lubrication prob- 
lems or need for lubrication on ma- 
chines and equipment, is synonymous 
for “lubrication.” Originally  de- 
signed for industrial machinery, al- 
though contrary to general thought, 
but accepted almost overnight by the 
automotive field, the Alemite system 
of lubrication has been adapted to 
every type of apparatus with moving 


And the 
Stewart-Warner Corporation has set 
up a sales and service organization to 


parts that needs lubrication. 


properly meet the obligation this en- 
terprise has incurred. 

Briefly, the Alemite Division sells 
new industrial and automotive equip- 
ment business direct, and replacement, 
installations in existing equipment and 
service through exclusive distributors 
and automotive and industrial jobbers 
as well as automotive and farm equip- 
ment dealers, contractors, mines and 
industrial plants of all kinds. The 
lubricant line, inaugurated in 1920, 
is with few sold only 
through the factory controlled dis 


exceptions 


tributor set-up. 

@ That Stewart-Warner is a progres- 
sive organization, a quick review of its 
history will indicate. It all started 
back in the early nineties in connec- 
tion with the horse and buggy age, out 
of which has grown some of our larg- 
est institutions dealing with the auto- 
motive industry which has succeeded 
it. J. K. Stewart was the father of 
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JOSEPH E. OTIS, JR. 


President 


STEWART-WARNER 
CORPORATION 
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A broad list of business papers carries the Alemite 
story of controlled high pressure lubrication to all 
classes of industry. Copy is highly specialized and 
features actual installations with case histories 
emphasizing savings effected. Industrial advertising 
is directed by V. Price Hollingworth (right) working 
, under Fred R. Cross (left), advertising manager, 
| »who is in charge of all Stewart-Warner advertising 
| 





it all when he decided to manufacture 
a mechanical device for clipping and 
shearing horses and sheep. The flex- 
ible shaft used in the clipper was the 
forerunner of present speedometer 
shafts, but this did not develop until 
some time later. 

In 1900, Mr. Stewart and Thomas 
J. Clark formed a partnership known 
as Sterk Manufacturing Company and 
manufactured an automobile horn 
called the “Long Distance Siren.” It 
was not until 1905 that the principle 
of the flexible shaft was applied to the 
speedometer and the company, in face 
of stern competition, established itself 
firmly in the automotive industry 
with the instrument by which it be- 
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came so well known to the general 
public. 

The company again expandedin 1905, 

when a new corporation, Stewart and 
Clark Manufacturing Company, was 
formed which took over the business 
of Sterk Mfg. Company. And in 1912, 
the company merged into the Stew- 
art-Warner Speedometer Corporation, 
a consolidation with Warner Instru- 
ment Company, Beloit, Wis., another 
speedometer manufacturer. In 1921 
the Van Sicklen Speedometer Com- 
pany was acquired, and in 1924, the 
Jones Speedometer Company, a sub- 
sidiary of Johns-Manville Corporation, 
came into the fold. Thus Stew- 
art-Warner became the chief manu- 
facturer of automotive speedometers 
in the world. 
@ The company contributed another 
revolutionizing accessory to the auto- 
motive industry in 1914 in the vacu- 
um tank. Later it manufactured 
many other accessory items which 
have been discontinued. 

Continuing its expansion program 
in 1920 Stewart-Warner acquired the 
Stewart Manufacturing Corporation, 
one of the world’s largest die casting 
plants, which is operated as a sub- 
sidiary, The Stewart Die Casting 
Corporation. In 1924 the Alemite 
Division came into the picture with 
the absorption of three additional in- 
dustrial institutions; The Bassick 
Manufacturing Company, maker of 
Alemite pin-type and push-type high 
pressure lubricating systems; The Bas- 
sick Company, world’s largest manu- 
facturer of casters and one of the larg- 
est producers of furniture and motor 
car hardware; and Alemite Products 
Company of Canada, Ltd. 








The die casting company has a plant 
in Chicago separate from the parent 
company’s plant. S. A. Hellings is 
general manager and directs sales. 
The Bassick Manufacturing Company, 
predecessor to Alemite Corporation, 
became the Alemite Division and 
moved into the main plant in 1933. 
The Bassick Company has plant and 
general offices at Bridgeport, Conn.; 
W. A. Rose is president. In Canada, 
at Belleville, Ont., is Stewart-Warner- 
Alemite Corperation of Canada, Ltd., 
successor to Alemite Products Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd., under the direc- 
tion of W. E. Rowsome. These 
plants constitute the manufacturing 
facilities of the company and its sub- 
sidiaries. 

The company also manufactures a 

full line of radios and electric refrig- 
erators at the main Chicago plant, in 
addition to its automotive instruments 
such as ammeters, gasoline gauges, oil 
level gauges, heat indicators and full 
instrument panels. Other products 
include industrial, marine and aircraft 
tachometers, electric gasoline pumps, 
bicycle speedometers, automobile 
heaters. 
@ The first Alemite fitting went on a 
White truck during the war. Its ap- 
plication was so successful that a few 
years later found Alemite fittings as 
standard equipment on practically all 
motor vehicles. Their adoption by 
manufacturers of machinery and farm 
equipment was likewise rapid, until 
today the old grease cup and oil hole 
are practically obsolete where pressure 
lubrication is necessary. 

When Alemite became a subsidiary 
of Stewart-Warner Speedometer Cor- 
poration in 1924, the men who had 





ALEMITE 
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so successfully established the new 
lubrication system continued to direct 
its progress. This included Joseph E. 
Otis, Jr., now president of Stewart- 
Warner, who was vice-president and 
general manager of The Bassick Man- 
ufacturing Company. He was elected 
to his present post in 1933. A Yale 
man, Mr. Otis has been engaged in 
manufacturing activities all his busi- 
ness life. 
@ Frank A. Hiter, vice-president and 
general sales manager for all Stewart- 
Warner products, was formerly gen- 
eral sales manager of the Alemite or- 
ganization. With a background of 
several years as salesman of automo- 
tive products, he joined the sales force 
of The Bassick Manufacturing Com- 
pany in 1920. He won rapid promo- 
tion te the position of assistant sales 
manager, and in 1923 was made sales 
manager, continuing in that capacity 
until 1933 when he was made vice- 
president and general sales manager of 
the parent company. 

P. D. Wilson is in charge of whole- 
sale automotive sales for the Chicago 


tributor. He was placed in charge of 
retail industrial sales which he helped 
to develop to a high peak during the 
ensuing years. When Alemite be- 
came a division of Stewart-Warner, 
Mr. Fine was placed in charge of re- 
tail equipment sales and recently was 
promoted to his present post. 

A. F. Engel, manager of Detroit 
equipment sales, has been associated 
with Alemite since 1925. He was 
appointed to take charge of the De- 
troit office for Stewart-Warner in 
1933. 

It is this group of men that is mak- 
ing new history for Stewart-Warner 
Corporation, and especially for the 
Alemite Division. 

@ The new 
credit for the phenomenal comeback 
of the company. Keen perception of 
organization, production and market- 
ing functions led to a virtual reor- 
ganization of the entire company 
when Mr. Otis assumed the presi- 
dency. One of the new management’s 
first decisions was to abandon several 


which had not 


management is given 


lines of products 





Frank A. Hiter, vice-president and general sales 
manager for all Stewart-Warner products, has a 
background of many years as a salesman of auto- 
motive products in addition to having been one of 
the original Alemite salesmen and later general 
sales manager of Bassick Manufacturing Company 





role in effecting the distribution sys- 
tem that had functioned so success- 
fully in establishing Alemite, he pro- 
ceeded to revamp the Stewart-Warner 
distributor set-up, using the Alemite 
organization as a basis and working in 
the best units of Stewart-Warner dis- 
tributers. This resulted in the pres- 
ent marketing organization for the 
automotive products which will be an- 
alyzed in this study. 

Thus we see that the chief market- 
ing executives in the Alemite Division 
(and many of their immediate assis- 


veteran Alemite salesmen, these three men are directly responsible for. field opera- 
ms. P. D. Wilson (left) is in charge of wholesale automotive sales in the Chicago dis- 
and all industrial sales; A. F. Engel (center) is manager of Detroit equipment sales; 
A. Fine (right) heads up the automotive retail sales with headquarters in Chicago 


tants) are veteran Alemite men, who 
have a pride fer Alemite achievement 
which is reflected in their work. 





district and of industrial sales for the 
entire country. He is a pioneer Alem- 
ite salesman, having been associated 
with the Alemite factory sales organ- 
ization since 1920, and occupying his 
present position since 1933. For years 
prior to that time, he held a similar 
position with Alemite Corporation and 
its predecessor, The Bassick Manufac- 
turing Company. 

C. A. Fine heads up the automotive 
retail sales. He joined the Alemite 
factory sales organization in 1925, 
after having been for several years 
active in sales of a Pacific Coast dis- 


achieved success, including bumpers, 
power brakes, movie cameras. 

One of Mr. Otis’ first acts was to 
replace one chief engineer with three 
engineers, one each for the radio, auto- 
motive and refrigerator divisiens. 
This was in line with his reasoning 
that no one man, no matter how good, 
could know all that should be known 
to make all three lines successful. 

Directly responsible for sales is Mr. 
Hiter. He is strictly sales-minded 
and can vision a balanced, smooth- 
running marketing and merchandising 


set-up. Having played an important 
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@ There are two main divisions to the 
Alemite marketing organization, dif- 
fering somewhat in definition from the 
usual industrial classification. There 
is a wholesale division and a retail 
division, each having an automotive 
and an industrial sales set-up. 

The wholesale division sells original 
equipment to what the company terms 
““standardizers,” who are manufactur- 
ers of automobiles, industrial machin- 
ery, farm machinery, etc. They build 
Alemite lubrication systems into their 
products. Sales to this group con- 
sist mainly of Alemite fittings and 
small Alemite pressure lubricating 
guns which are to be included as part 
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The Alemite Industrial Foto-Flash service for factory and distributor sales- 
men is one of the most convincing pieces of equipment the men use in their 


solicitation work. 


It gives them photographs and case histories of actual 


installations on all types of machinery and equipment in scores of industries 





of the machinery’s service equipment. 

The automotive end of the whole- 
sale is divided between the Detroit 
area in charge of A. F. Engel, and all 
“standardizers” un- 
der P. D. Wilson at Chicago. 


other automotive 


Industrial wholesale business also is 
directed by Mr. Wilson. Under this 
division comes farm field sales. The 
farm equipment industry is an ex- 
tremely important market for Alemite 
as may be indicated by the fact that 
average farm equipment for an eighty- 
acre farm has approximately 500 
Alemite lubrication points. For sales 
potential, therefore, each farm may 


be considered an industrial plant. 


@ All sales to “standardizers,” or orig- 
inal equipment business, are sold direct 
and shipped from the factory at Chi- 
cago. This business is booked on an 
annual contract basis and comes from 
approximately 1,000 manufacturers of 
machinery and equipment of every de- 
scription. New and extended applica- 
tions are being made continually. 
The retail sales division sells the 
full line of Alemite products includ- 
ing not only fittings, hand and power 
guns, hose, unit systems and replace- 
ment and repair parts, but also lubri- 
cants and motor oils. This division 
operates through forty-three exclusive 
distributors (not 


These 


wise, divide their business into auto- 


company-owned 


branches). distributors, like- 
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motive and industrial classifications. 

Automotive retail sales are made 
through supply jobbers 
who in turn sell to car dealers, garages 
These 


jobbers confine their stocks mostly to 


automotive 
and drive-in service stations. 


service station equipment, such as 
~power operated grease guns, fittings, 
This branch of the retail 
sales is under the direction of C. A. 
Fine. 

Industrial retail sales are directed by 
P. D. Wilson through the exclusive 
This comes 
from mill and mine supply houses and 
farm equipment jobbers. Industrial 
jobbers sell the full line, including 
guns and fittings. A “Barrel to Bear- 
ing” system which eliminates contam- 


hose, etc. 


distributors. business 


ination of the lubricant as a factor in 
the lubrication of machinery in plants, 
and a “header” system which affords 
the means of lubricating several re- 
mote bearings from one centralized 
spot, are two of many Alemite appli- 
cations in popular demand. 
@ The company is now appointing 
“service” jobbers, who will have equip- 
ment and facilities for doing service 
work in localities not close to one of 
the exclusive distributors. The employ- 
ment of trained personnel, thoroughly 
schooled in the entire subject of lubri- 
cation and Alemite equipment, is a 
requisite of a service jobber. 

To the same degree that Alemite co- 


operates with its exclusive distribu- 
tors for mutual sales benefits, it like- 
wise maintains close control over their 
efforts in respect to sales quotas. The 
quotas for industrial sales are set up 
annually in reference to past perform- 
ances and the trend in horsepower 
consumption and employment. (In- 
cidentally, 1936 sales are far beyond 
quotas which, when set, were consid- 
ered somewhat Utopian.) Automo- 
tive sales quotas are established ac- 
cording to anticipated production in 
that industry. 
is set for each distributor for every 
type of fitting and equipment in the 
Alemite line. 


In both cases, a quota 


@ The home office knows at all times 
what progress each distributor is mak- 
ing in his territory because it receives 
a copy of every invoice issued by them. 
This practice also keeps the company 
informed as to who is using Alemite 
equipment, types, etc., all of which 
information is recorded by the sales 
department. At the 
month, distributors make a report to 
the company of their sales with spe- 
cific reference to portion of quotas ful- 
filled. In turn, the company issues an 
“Alemite Distributors’ Monthly Quota 
Standing” booklet which gives in de- 


tail the standings of distributors in 


close of the 
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ALEMITE CORPORATION 


Alemite field follow-up service is of 
practical value to ‘“standardizers” 
and opens many new factory doors 
to Alemite. This is the double mail- 
ing card used in checking all new 
Alemite installations in the field 





percentage of quotas obtained on every 
classification of products and com- 
bined automotive and industrial quota 
standings, with increases over previ- 
ous month designated. The manage- 
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ment is serious-minded in regard to 
quotas and the reports serve distribu- 
tors as a storm-warning and a guide 
to special sales effort needed. 

The home office maintains an accu- 

rate picture of its market by a sys- 
tem of factory sales control records. 
Every customer and prospect for 
wholesale sales, with full record of 
plant and buying personnel and pos- 
sible Alermite applications, is regis- 
tered in a central control file. Fac- 
tory salesmen report on every call 
made, the information being entered 
on account sheets, which also carry a 
record of all purchases made. Thus 
it is possible at any time to analyze 
sales and sales potentials, individually 
or by territories. It is also valuable in 
cases of sales personnel changes. 
@ Alemite works closely with its 
“standardizers” to maintain maximum 
appreciation of Alemite service on the 
part of users of equipment which has 
been “standardized.” This is done in 
two ways. One is the use of a tag 
which is furnished to the “‘standard- 
izer” to be placed on the equipment 
when it is shipped, informing the 
buyer that the machine has been 
equipped with an Alemite positive 
high pressure lubricating system for 
operating efficiency, and for best re- 
sults urges him to use genuine Alem- 
ite lubricant. On the reverse side of 
the tag is a list of Alemite distribu- 
tors who will give unlimited lubrica- 
tion counsel. 

Another and more personal tie-up 
with the “standardizer” is through the 
Alemite field follow-up service. In 
this plan, the company furnishes 
“standardizers” with a double mailing 
card addressed to the industrial sales 
department of the home office. The 
top part of the card is filled in by 
the equipment manufacturer when he 
ships a piece of equipment which has 
been Alemite equipped. This gives 
the home office the name of the pur- 
chaser, the kind of machine and model 
purchased, type of Alemite equipment 
embodied and the name of the indi- 
vidual who will have charge of the 
machine when installed. 

When this service request card is 
received at the home office it is re- 


ferred to the proper distributor who 
sends a salesman to contact the cus- 
tomer of the “standardizer” and ac- 
quaint him with the Alemite system 
on the new machine he has just re- 
ceived. The salesman explains how to 
service the installation properly, the 
frequency and the proper type of 
lubricant to use. After this call is 
made, the salesman fills in the lower 
half of the card which is sent back to 
the home office and thence to the 
“standardizer,” informing him that 
the machine has been installed and 
stating the recommendation that was 
given as to type of lubricant to be 
used and frequency, as well as giving 
the number of hours the equipment is 
to operate per time unit. 

This follow-up field service is not 
only of practical value to “standardiz- 
ers,” but also gives Alemite distribu- 
tors an unusual opportunity to get 
closer to potential retail sales ac- 
counts, develop lubricant sales and 
place catalogs and other information 
in the hands of buying influences in 
the plant. Lubricant sales are also 
stimulated by the use of metal plates 
or tags on Alemite equipped machines 
suggesting the proper types of lubri- 
cants to use. 


@ The Alemite lubricant line is sold 
direct to users through the exclusive 
distributor organization under the di- 
rection of C. A. Fine in the retail 
sales division. Lubricants are handled 
direct because of their highly special- 
ized nature, manifest by the fact that 
there are forty-one types of Alemite 
lubricants compounded for definite 
speed and pressure conditions. To 
facilitate warehouse 
stocks of the lubricant line, including 
those at the distributors’ headquarters, 
are maintained. 

Alemite lubricants are compounded 
to the company’s specifications and 
under its supervision at Toledo and 
Newark. Lubricants were added to the 
line in 1921 because of difficulty en- 
countered in the field by use of wrong 
types which rendered service equip- 
ment inoperative. It may be asserted 
that Alemite actually created the 
lubrication service station business. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Alemite distributors are required to spend a stipulated percentage of all 
sales for local advertising consisting chiefly of factory-created direct 
mail and catalogs which are supplied at cost. The company's three house 
publications are designed to be of practical value to all users of lubri- 
cants, and to provide salesmen with timely information for their sales work 
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What Kinds of Advertising 
Do Buyers Use? 


@ THE statement recently made declaring that “Helping People 
Buy—lIs Selling” caused considerable comment among industrial 
marketers and prompted an investigation of buying practices. A 
number of active industrial advertisers were asked to codperate by 
reporting the buying procedure within their companies, with 
special reference to the type of advertising material mostly relied 
on for product information by those who initiate purchases. Here 


are a few cases: 


A prominent manufacturer of elec- 
tric control equipment analyzes the 
buying procedure within its organiza- 
tion as follows: 

“Our purchasing agent has prac- 
tically nothing to do with the selection 
of major pieces of equipment such as 
machine tools, this being left entirely 
to the men responsible for the opera- 
tion and production from these tools. 

“The department heads keep a close 
watch on all new equipment, news 
items and advertisements in the vari- 
ous machinery publications, such as 
the American Machinist, Factory Man- 
agement & Maintenance, Machinery, 
Modern Machine Shop and other simi- 
lar papers. Whenever anything new 
is noted, particularly if it applies to 
any existing problems, the product is 
investigated by correspondence to de- 
termine further as to whether it would 
be of value in our particular set-up. 

“After a decision has been made to 
purchase a machine of a certain type 
the usual procedure is to send drawings 
of the product to be made on the ma- 
chine to machine tool manufacturers 
building that particular type of equip- 
ment (often Thomas’ Register and 
MacRae’s Blue Book are consulted to 
make sure that no manufacturers are 
being Manufacturers 
then return their propos‘tion quoting 
on the machine best adapted for the 


overlooked). 
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service and stipulating guarantees as 
to the production per hour, cost of op- 
eration and other pertinent items. 

@ “Both purchasing agent and depart- 
ment heads recognize the value of 
complete catalogs and of salesmen. De- 
partment heads are more interested in 
the catalogs with the possible excep- 
tion of the purchasing department in 





This Link-Belt page shows how the 
human element is being injected into 
copy of this veteran industrial adver- 
tiser. Where it is desirable to show 
machines or equipment, workers or 
operators are included to gain at- 
tention and add life to the copy 
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the case of commodities such as ma- 
chine screws, nuts, rivets, and similar 
types of standard equipment purchased 
directly from catalog specification 
through a salesman known to the pur- 
chasing agent.” 

Here is what this same company does 
to provide prospects with buying in- 
formation regarding its products: 

“As to our own promotional efforts, 

we carry rather complete catalog space 
in Sweet’s Engineering Catalog Files, 
the Mechanical Catalog and in other 
vertical catalogs such as the Compos- 
ite Catalog of Oil Refinery Equipment 
and the Textile Catalog. All of our 
publication and direct mail advertis- 
ing is set up with ‘bait’ which is usu- 
ally a bulletin completely describing 
the product advertised, and all in- 
quiries resulting from this advertising 
are of course answered with a reply 
which includes a copy of the bulletin 
in question. 
@ “As new equipment is developed or 
as old equipment is improved, we fur- 
nish business papers whose readers are 
interested in such equipment with cen- 
cise, illustrated descriptions emphasiz- 
ing the new or changed points. These 
descriptions are usually illustrated and 
written entirely from the reader’s 
point of view and as such produce a 
large volume of inquiries which are 
promptly followed up by correspond- 
ence from our sales promotion depart- 
ment. 

“Unless our customer requests us 
specifically, we do not quote on equip- 
ment until after the salesman has in- 
terviewed the prospect to determine the 
type of equipment best suited for his 
particular service. When the quota- 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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A Koehring paver, built in Milwaukee, working in Peru 


Selling Industrial Products 


Beyond the Rio Grande 





@ THE manufacturer of industrial 
products who has plant capacity in 
excess of requirements for domestic 
sales volume has another extensive and 
profitable outlet near at hand. 

With a few notable exceptions, such 
as specially designed equipment for 
quantity production of durable goods, 
every type of machine that can be 
sold in the United States has a market 
in Latin America. The development 
of this market can be undertaken 
without any large expenditure or 
commitment and can be made to pro- 
duce profitable business for technical 
products that have won acceptance on 
merit here at home. 

It is not the purpose to discuss here 
the technique of the export business. 
Before making any attempt to enter 
the market, the industrial sales ex- 
ecutive should secure competent ad- 
vice with respect to his own individual 


By J. STEWART McCAIN 


problem. This can be had without 
expense or obligation, with preliminary 
steps taken by correspondence. It 
may be said, however, that there are 
no serious obstacles to be encountered 
and that traveling and the knowledge 
of foreign languages are unnecessary. 
@ Latin America is not our largest 
export market, but it is one in which 
our technical products can be most 
easily and profitably sold. In a com- 
mercial sense, it is our natural sphere 
of influence. Geographical, political, 
technical, and financial conditions 
favor the sale of American industrial 
equipment and supplies in competition 
with products of European origin. 
This extensive and rapidly developing 
territory, nearly as populous as con- 
tinental United States, absorbs about 
forty per cent of our total exports of 
industrial machinery and should claim 
the attention of the sales executive 








before any other overseas markets are 
considered. 

Latin America has a total popula- 
tion of more than 118,500,000 and 
is entering a period of industrial ex- 
pansion similar to that which began 
in our own country immediately after 
the civil war, but the great tech- 
nological advances which have been 
made in the last fifty years will un- 
doubtedly accelerate the progress of 
our southern neighbors and create a 
vast and increasing demand for capital 
goods for many decades to come. 

@ Brazil is today one of the impor- 
tant nations of the world. Its great 
area and fertility make it a huge reser- 
voir of essential food products, and its 
diversity of natural resources give it 
exportable products that will be sold 
in ever increasing volume in the world 
market as general conditions improve. 
Contrary to popular belief, Brazilian 





Latin America’s substantial recovery from depression has stimulated demand for 


machinery and industrial products — Time for cultivating the market has arrived 
and American manufacturers will find favorable reception for their goods be- 
cause of the large amount of American capital invested in these countries 
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WHO SELLS TO LATIN AMERICA? 
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prosperity is not dependent entirely 
upon coffee exports, important though 
they are. There is large production of 
sugar and cotton. Textiles are manu- 
factured in 338 mills, and there are 
100 shoe factories, fifty-two meat 
packing plants, 200 breweries and dis- 
tilleries and 3,500 wholesale and retail 
hardware dealers. 
@ There are twenty-four Brazilian 
railway systems with 20,000 miles of 
track, 3,264 locomotives and 46,000 
cars. Twenty-seven shops are kept 
busy maintaining railway equipment 
in operating condition. Navigation of 
the Amazon waterways by steamboat 
is an important transportation aux- 
iliary, and the republic is spending 
$660,000 this year on its highway sys- 
tem which now totals 93,135 miles. 

Rio de Janeiro, the capital, is a 
modern city with a population of one 
and a half million. Sao Paulo has 
880,000 residents and Pernambuco 
340,000. These cities compare with 
Detroit, Baltimore and Kansas City in 
size and commercial importance. 

Yet Brazil is only one, and com- 
mercially not even the most important 


The United States Is Still Major Supplier in Every Large Market Except the Argentine. 
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+ one, of more than a score of republics 

that make up Latin America. Among 
the larger countries it is perhaps the 
furthest from recovery, although it 
recently has made satisfactory ar- 
rangements for prompt international 
payments for all current transactions 
and for “unfreezing” the blocked ex- 
change that for several years restricted 
its foreign trade. Both Mexico and 
Argentina, however, are more impor- 
tant markets than Brazil for Ameri- 
can metal working machinery and 
other industrial products. 
@ Argentina classifies its imports in 
fourteen groups, one of which is 
“Machinery and Vehicles.” In _ this 
division, imports from the United 
States amounted to $21,440,000 for 
1935, which was an increase of 47.1 
per cent over the previous year. 
Statistics show that industrialization 
has reached a point in Argentina where 
forty-three per cent of the workers 
of that country are now employed in 
industry as compared with only 
twenty-three per cent in agricultural 
pursuits which previously have been 
the principal business there. 
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In Chile, consumption of electrical 
power—which is a reliable index of 
manufacturing activity —is seventy 
per cent higher than the pre-depres- 
sion figure. Similar industrial expan- 
sion has been taking place in Colombia, 
Mexico and Peru; the latter being in 
the second year of a moderate busi- 
ness boom. All this points to an in- 
creasing outlet in Latin America for 
all types of industrial equipment. 

Total exports from the United 

States to Latin America have been 
steadily increasing since the low point 
in 1932. We now have the advantage 
of a rising market, with exchange 
available for prompt international 
payments from all except two or three 
of the smaller republics. 
@ Lack of space prevents a detailed 
analysis of the industrial set-up of the 
various countries individually. Col- 
lectively, they are concerned pri- 
marily with the recovery of minerals 
and the production and conversion of 
agricultural products; and secondarily 
with light manufacturing. Most of 
the Latin American governments are 
encouraging diversified manufacture 
of consumer goods as a _ recovery 
measure. In many cases, import 
duties have been increased on manu- 
factured products while tariffs have 
been reduced or eliminated on the ma- 
chinery needed to produce them 
locally. 

Transportation, construction and 

power development are incidental 
activities, although of great impor- 
tance in themselves from the stand- 
point of the exporter of industrial 
products because of the aggregate 
volume of their purchases. There are 
in all 390 railway systems with more 
than 350,000 units of rolling stock 
and with an individual system of re- 
pair shops for each. Here is a vast 
market for primary power installa- 
tions; machine tools; power trans- 
missions; pumps and compressors; re- 
cording instruments; and all the vari- 
ous products that group themselves 
under the classification of mill sup- 
plies. Generally speaking, the require- 
ment for these products extends 
throughout all of the production and 
service industries. 
@ For example, the Andes Copper 
Company, which operates a railroad 
and generates power in connection 
with its business of recovering 
minerals, has shops adequate to keep 
its rolling stock, stationary engines, 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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shadowing the features is production, this copy says 


@ I KNOW of no product which is 
so typical of the new tempo in indus- 
trial selling as machine tools. 

The depression has completely 
revolutionized the machine tool sales 
approach. 

The remarkable change of the last 
few years seems particularly significant 
to me, because for so many years our 
own company continued to sell and to 
advertise machine tools—turret lathes 
in particular—along certain standard- 
ized lines which were considered ac- 
cepted practice in industrial selling. 

The Warner & Swasey Company has 
been making turret lathes for fifty- 
six years. For over fifty of those 
fifty-six years, in our advertising and 
selling, we told all about our turret 
lathes. And then, as business began 
to swing out of the depression, we 
stopped featuring turret lathes and 
began featuring profits. We finally 
woke up to the fact that what indus- 
trial producers are really after is not 
machinery but money. 

We came at last to the understand- 
ing of the fact that gadgets which 
serve primarily as talking points 
rather than as a means for increasing 
productivity are of no consequence to 
anybody unless those things can be 
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translated into increases in net profits. 

Today it seems almost inconceivable 
that for over fifty years our company 
advertised and merchandised 
lathes purely upon the basis of pro- 
gresswe mechanical improvements. 

In 1893 we advertised: 

“Our patent ‘forming’ or ‘undercut’ 
tool slide is the most characteristic 
feature of the machine. By means of 
a lever or screw the tool is fed for- 


turret 


ward, and, passing under the piece, 
turns it to proper shape and diameter.” 
@ Even as late as 1932 we adver- 
tised: 

“The Warner & Swasey No. 4-A 
turret lathe with compound cross slide 
and cross sliding hexagon turret .. . 
is an ideal machine for all classes of 
turning work including bevel gear 
blanks and similar work having steep 






New Approach 
In Machine Tool 


Merchandising 






By CLIFFORD S. STILWELL 


Vice-President and Sales Manager 


THE WARNER & SWASEY CO., CLEVELAND 





tapers, and long taper boring jobs. 
With the cross sliding hexagon turret 
the same cutters may be used for re- 
peated cuts on different diameters and 
lengths.” 

And then, at the tail end of the 
late depression, we woke up to the 
new idea which is today—and which, 
for that matter, always should have 
been—the basic merchandising princi- 
ple behind machine tool selling. 

In May of this year we published, 
in a number of business papers, an 
advertisement containing a picture of 
one of our new turret lathes and list- 
ing sixteen new mechanical improve- 
ments in them. These improvements 
included square 
lock cross slide; replaceable hardened 
steel wear strips; new head stock de- 
sign; built-in oil pumps; covered ways; 


such items as new 





When this veteran manufacturer of machine tools 


awoke to the realization that business is interested 


in profits and not gears and spindles, it changed 
its advertising and selling approach to the modern 


tempo and skyrocketed its sales immediately 
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Strong, forceful, dramatic photographs such as this are being used in the advertising 
material of The Warner & Swasey Company. They were taken in the company's plant by 
H. W. Fortey, advertising manager, and are splendid examples of effective illustration 





new-type stock dogs; remote control 
circumference binders; stop roll for 
hex turret, and the like. But having 
listed all of these mechanical improve- 
ments, we wrote in script, almost im- 
pudently, across the entire face of the 
advertisement, the following sentence: 

"Sure these features are im portant— 

but are you buying features or pro- 
duction?” 
@ The use of that phrase marked for 
us the end of the old methods of ad- 
vertising and merchandising machine 
tools. 

Today manufacturers are not buy- 
ing machinery simply because it is 
They do not care how 
They are 
not primarily interested in all the new 
devices which, according to claims of 
builder, make it 
superior to previous models. They do 
not care what the machine is—they 
want to know what it will do. They 
want to know what it will accomplish 
for them in terms of increased pro- 
ductivity and increased net profits. 

We used to tell people what fine 
machine tools we had. That will not 
do today. Today we must tell people 
how much money they can save, or 
how much more they can produce per 
dollar invested, by the use of our 


machinery. 
attractive a machine looks. 


the machine tool 


machines 
The reasons for this change in mer- 


chandising approach are to be found 
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in the very roots of the depression 
period. 

In the “good old days,” before the 

depression, the president of a manu- 
facturing company, discussing a prod- 
uct with the sales manager and the 
production manager, said, “How much 
will it cost to produce?” The pro- 
duction manager gave an estimate. 
The president then tacked on enough 
ever and above production cost to as- 
sure a satisfactory profit, and said to 
the sales manager: “How many can 
The sales manager in turn 
gave his estimate. The president of 
the company then figured his antici- 
pated profit. Everything was lovely, 
and business went ahead in a bed of 
roses. 
@ If the production minager needed 
new equipment, he bought it. There 
was plenty of money with which to 
buy equipment, because the public had 
plenty of money with which to buy 
finished products. Public purchasing 
power was the highest the country had 
ever known. Advertising and mer- 
chandising appeals brought magnifi- 
cent results, and profits rolled in. 

Then the depression came along and 
knocked all previous self-satisfied 
philosophies of production, sales and 
distribution into a cocked hat. 

Industry finally learned that public 
purchasing power—the capacity to 
buy—was, in the last analysis, the 


you sell?” 


measure of sales. It learned that it 
had to gauge its prices to purchasing 
power if it was to do any business. 

In determining prices, therefore, in- 
dustry began to think first in terms 
of the buying public, instead of in 
terms of factory production costs. 
The president of a company no longer 
asked, ““What does it cost to produce 
this article?” Instead he asked, 
“What will the public pay for this 
article?” 

When the salesmen and the market 
analysis people found out what the 
public was willing to pay and reported 
back from the front line trenches, the 
president of the company put up to 
the production manager the task of 
producing the article in question at a 
cost sufficiently low to enable it to be 
sold at a practicable price. 

It was at this point that the produc- 

tion manager really got down to brass 
tacks and began thinking of new 
equipment not in terms of spindles, 
gears, shafts, or what-have-you—but 
in terms of sheer production and cost 
saving possibilities. 
@ Ic is rather interesting to note that 
in so doing the production manager 
was really getting back to the first 
principles upon which had been found- 
ed the major long-term advances made 
by American business. 

In the main, markets have been 
built and great industries have been 
developed in this country on the basis 
of making a desirable product avail- 
able to a larger number of people at 
a lower price. To prove this premise, 
I need to point only to the automobile, 
electric lamp, rayon, steel and electric 
refrigerator industries. Price cuts 
broadened markets — broadened mar- 
kets meant increased volume — in- 
creased volume made possible lower 
production costs — lower production 
costs made possible increased profits. 
This has been, and still is, the formula 
by which most American businesses 
have piled up dividends for their 
stockholders. The formula has been 
a workable one largely because of the 
steady increase in efficiency and pro- 
ductivity of machine tools. 

Nevertheless it was not until the 
end of the depression that we realized 
the significance of this fact as applied 
to the selling and merchandising of 
machine tools. 

As soon as we realized this fact it 
became evident that we had been at- 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Great Lakes Exposition Features 


The Romance of Iron and 


@ WITH a few notable exceptions, 
America’s basic industries have been 
extremely bashful about 
themselves to the world at large, and 
presenting evidence of their right to 
exist. The trade knows them, and 
their importance. But to the public 
they are something that senators hope- 
fully drag into star chambers with 
increasing frequency. 

The average man knows that when 
steel production is up, it is a sign that 
the country is prospering. He knows 
little about steel production. He 
cares less. He has his own bailiwick 
full of personal problems. Steel is 
something that goes into an auto- 
mobile engine. Lately he perhaps 
notices that store fronts have become 
increasingly shiny, that many articles 
of every day use have been brightened 
by the use of something called “stain- 
less” steel. His vague impression is 
that somebody coated something over 
steel to make it stainless. 

It would be pleasant to attach a 
deep, constructive significance to the 
appearance at Great Lakes Exposition, 
Cleveland, of so many iron and steel 
companies, as well as others rated as 
basic industries. It would be a real 
pleasure to announce that their mam- 
moth exhibits at the $25,000,000 ex- 
position, now in its third month, is 
evidence that heavy industry is com- 
ing out of its shell of reticence, too 
surly 


revealing 


often wrongly construed as 
indifference. 
@ Truth, however, will not permit 
the statement. It is doubtful that 
even one of the heavy industries now 
meeting the public face to face at the 
big lake front show had time for 
more than snap decision when it de- 
cided hurriedly, early this year, to 
support Great Lakes Exposition. 

A group of Cleveland business men 


A full-size cast house of a modern blast furnace has been built inside the Lake- 
side Exhibition Hall at the Great Lakes Exposition. It is shown in the background 
of this picture. In the foreground are models of a blooming mill, wire mill, sheet 
galvanizing equipment and an electric furnace which feature the exhibit in the 
Romance of Iron and Steel designed to tell industry's story to the public 





had suddenly decided to determine 
what might be done with Lincoln C. 
Dickey’s idea of a lake front exposi- 
tion, as broad in scope as any major 
show to date, but which would drama- 
tize underlying industries that have 
sired the host of smaller businesses, 
and are closely related to all the rest. 
The show idea tied aptly into Cleve- 
land’s centennial year. It would tell 
the Lakes, and the world, that the city 
had emerged from business doldrums. 

An unusual setting was available, 
Cleveland’s $40,000,000 mall on an 
upper level that includes the great 
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public auditorium and mammoth halls 
beneath the mall, and a mile of un- 
usual lake front bounded on the west 
by the stadium seating 80,000. Only 
a bridge was needed to connect the 
levels into the perfect exposition unit, 
with the lake included for marine 
phases. 

Trial balloons were dispatched. Re- 
ports were favorable in all strata. 
Great Lakes Exposition was born in 
January, when the million dollar un- 
derwriting was completed. Ground 
was broken about the middle of March. 
The gigantic show opened on schedule, 


2! 
























The Timken Bearing exhibit at the Cleveland exposition commands attention 



















by its mammoth modern appearance and focuses inspection of its products 
through interesting and realistic display of typical roller bearing installations 





June 27, setting a precedent for speed 
as well as breadth of accomplishment. 
On opening day, Lakeside Exhibition 
Hall 


with magnificent displays of industry 


beneath the mall was crowded 
underlying better known fabricated 
products shown in the newly erected 
buildings of the 125-acre grounds on 
the edge of downtown Cleveland. 

@ Other than to state that the expo- 
sition is a colorful, modern, vast fair, 
with startling beauty attained through 
blending pure show architecture into 
lavish landscaping and lighting such 
as has not been approached, the gen- 
eral aspects of the exposition have 
little place here. The show presents 
all that one would expect in a major 
a principal metropolitan 
That plus is 
told straight to 


project in 
city. It has all, plus. 
the industrial story 
consumers of goods many times re- 
moved from the materials of which 
machinery is built, to fabricate and 
transport better known articles of 
frequent consumption. 

In the center of Lakeside Exhibition 
Hall, an iron mine appears to have been 
moved into the hall. The mine, en- 
tered through a full size, timbered 
tunnel in a typical iron range hillside 
setting, is at the beginning of “The 
And the 


beginning of the 


Romance of Iron and Steel.” 
Romance is the 
heavy industry story. Perhaps the 
Romance, in combination with iron, 
steel and allied displays at Great Lakes, 
may eventually be placed at the be- 
ginning of a period of broader under- 
standing, when average citizens may 
realize how industry made America 
tick, and keeps it ticking. 

The Romance was planned and 
supervised by Dr. A. A. Bates of Case 
School of Applied Science and Myron 
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S. Curtis who is sales promotion man- 
ager of The Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company. 

Within the mine cars, 
drills that trail lengths of air hose, 
mine equipment set in drifts on each 
side of the main tunnel achieve start- 


Romance, 


ling realism. Leaving the mine, visi- 
tors look down upon a relief map of 
the Great Lakes, water flowing realis- 
tically from the north until it falls 
into the quiet of Lake Ontario. 
Adjoining is a display of ancient 
furnaces and beehive ovens situated at 
the base of a tree covered hillside. A 
full-sized blast 
nearby for comparison. It is but a 
“step into the section where gigantic 


modern furnace is 


glowing murals carry visitors into the 
spirit of white hot steel operations. A 
foundry floor is reproduced full size 
and with complete equipment. 
@ Nearby, Sheet and 
Tube carries on production in the 
model of their 
strip mill that reduces small bars to 
strip 1/32 of an inch thick. This op- 
eration is supplemented by a stamping 
press model making miniature auto- 
mobile parts from metal rolled in the 
mill model. A full-sized replica of an 
open hearth ladle is open to visitors 
who see lighted 
pouring operations inside. The display 
includes sheet galvanizing equipment 
and wall exhibits of fabricated articles. 
International Nickel Company sets 
a main stage with information as to 
sources of nickel supplemented by 
nickel products, then divides its big 
exhibit into four main groupings that 
of nickel 


Youngstown 


72-inch continuous 


transparencies of 


illustrate the 
alloy in transportation, construction, 


importance 


communication and industry. A model 
oil well rig is in continuous action 





within the International area. Sheet 
nickel and nickel alloys are used for 
facing displays. 

U. S. Steel Corporation utilizes a 
vast space adroitly to take visitors 
from ore to production, through 
heavy manufacturing and into the 
lighter fabrications. A_ revolving 
transparency presents impressive 
colorful photos of installations in 
which U. S. steel has been used. A 
shadow box presents a host of steel 
uses One at a time. A model of Mich- 
igan Boulevard bascule bridge in Chi- 
cago vies for attention with a wire 
drawing machine in production. As 
in the case of other companies that 
include subsidiaries within their opera- 
tions, the units making up U. S. Steel 
are mentioned prominently. 

The Lake Superior Ore Association 

displays a fascinating 25-foot diorama 
reproducing in scale an open pit min- 
ing operation on the Mesaba range. 
At regular intervals a film tells the 
story of iron ore mining, ore shipping 
and unloading. 
@ Interlake Iron Company displays 
Meltrite merchant pigs as the founda- 
tion material for a wide variety of 
corrugated iron floors and pavements. 
Photographic displays show iron pave- 
ment under test and after compara- 
tive tests. 

American Shipbuilding Company 
exhibits finely detailed models of many 
well known lake ships constructed in 
its yards. Models include freighters, 
tugs and the enormous Seeandbee pas- 
senger ship, which incidentally docks 
at the exposition’s front door almost 
alongside Byrd’s South Pole vessel. 


Hanna Coal Company centers its 
display in an electrically actuated map 
combined with display of several 
coals. Lights indicate points of origin 
of each coal. A model of an anthra- 
cite preparation plant and model mine 
car are included. 

Cleveland - Cliffs Iron 
shows a miniature of a Michigan mine. 
Elsewhere, lights trace the flow of ore 
from upper Michigan to lower lake 


Company 


ports. Especially interesting are the 
dioramas presenting typical basic 


operations in ore, coal, lumber and 
shipping, all under Cliffs’ operation. A 
display of hardwood over-the-counter 
articles made by a subsidiary com- 
pletes the cycle. 

The National Steel Corporation fea- 
tures its enormous 90 inch strips. One 


(Continued on Page $2) 
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... . the industrial copywriter, 


at last, ceases to be a step-child, 


and gets some of the attention and praise he deserves 





“Dito Fulton 


TURNS ON THE HEAT! 


ELECTRICAL SHEETS 





4 


go the pages. 





@ FLIP! Flip! Flip! 
They positively leer at us, “Tough go- 
This job is no cinch. 
thicker 


ing, eh boys?” 
The magazines are getting 
(we begin to loathe “special issues”’) 
—it grows harder and harder to dis- 
tinguish the very good from the good 
—the old eyes blink with “advertising- 
astigmatism.” But even for all of 
that, just between us fellows, the job 
is a lot of fun. 

And in case you weren’t with us 
last month, the job consists of carry- 
ing the torch for industrial copy- 
writing—culling from the mass of in- 
dustrial papers the best, in our opinion, 
of the current crop of copy, and 
bringing to your attention the names 
of those responsible. 

In thumbing through (at average 
reader pace) the hundred odd month- 
lies and weeklies which contribute to 
this examination, we are already be- 
ginning to notice that the same names 


are coming up again and again for ap- 
plause—the advertisers whose work we 
admired when preparing this page for 
August are the ones who are catching 
our eye this month. Perhaps this is 
because of a tendency, if we like a 
campaign, to get ourselves pretty well 
sold on each successive ad in the cam- 
paign—yet we’re inclined to believe 
it more likely that a certain few copy- 
writers are just doing a consistently 
noteworthy job. 

@ The most important example of 
this is last month’s prize-winner (the 
“prize,” you know, is only our salute) 
—the Goodrich campaign. Of the 
thousands of ads we read in searching 
for this month’s leaders, the Goodrich 
pages were again among those which 
stood out head and shoulders above 
the crowd. Perhaps there are fifty 
other headlines which are close in stop- 
ping value to— 

THe Paint THaT STRETCHES 


““MoNEY MAKES THE Mare Go,” 
But RusBsBer Brincs Her Back 


RUBBER PILLOWS FOR 
GRAVEL CHUTES 


It’s A Pree! WitH GoopricH RUBBER 
““ASLEEP IN THE DEEP” 


THEY “SAveE EVERYTHING BUT THE 
SQUEAL”—WITH RUBBER 


—but the ad is rare whose body copy 
fulfills, as the Goodrich ads do, the 
promise of the headline. Still, we 
can’t continue to beat the drum for 
K. W. Akers of Griswold-Eshleman 
every month—let this, then, be the 
salute-to-end-salutes-for-Goodrich, at 
least for the time being. 


That is not to detract in any way 
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from the glory that this month’s 
winner deserves, because the prize- 
rating job is really an outstanding job 
—one that sets a high example to the 
writer’s pencil-busting brothers—and 
one that bears a lot of talking about. 
For, ladies and gentlemen, the laurel 
wreath—the golden gloves or what 
have you—go to William E. (Bill) 
McFee, head of the copy division of 
The American Rolling Mill Company, 
for a two-fisted, stopping - and- 
startling package of advertising: 
““DutcH’ FuLton TurRNs ON THI 
Heat!” We'd say Mister McFee turns 
on the heat, too. 

@ “ “DutcnH’ FuLTON TuRNs ON THE 
Heat!” If that doesn’t stop you— 
you just can’t be had. And buttoned 
right under that head is an action 
shot of “Dutch”—a good-sized picture 
that dominates the page. No photog- 
rapher asked this fellow to straighten 


Are Your Products Brought Up in the 
2 


‘PARKS 
ted (hi 


PARKS-CRAMER CO. FITCHBURG, MASS CHARLOTTE, N.C wo 








haul 


FOR A SWELL 


DRINK! 


—7 MODERNIZE... 


” de Prygeclat ve Vieler Conbeng Gyeayrneril 


his tie, or “watch the birdie.” He’s 
busier than busy with his job. And 
what is his job? The copy tells you 
that— 

“Heating electrical sheet steel is 
a pretty ticklish job, as ‘Dutch’ 
Fulton could tell you. ‘Dutch’ has 
been at it for thirty years in 
ARMCO’S up-to-date mill. When 
your order comes along, he knows 
from long experience just what to 
do with it. 

“Let’s follow ‘Dutch’ for a 
minute. . . . First, he is responsible 
to the roller for heating the sheets 
properly before rolling. But the 
roller doesn’t need to watch our 
friend ‘Dutch’ closely, because 
‘Dutch’ knows his work. Now he 
closes a damper; now he opens it. 
A deft touch of the fuel regulator 
turns on more heat—or less—what- 
ever the sheets require. In and out 
of the glowing furnace go ‘Dutch’s’ 
tongs—and every time without fail 
the roller gets steel heated properly 
for efficient rolling.” 

@ Those are the first two paragraphs 
of copy that is vivid and alive— 
human and interesting. It carries along 
with the same punch into a “quality 
product” story—effective and_ re- 
memberable. It’s a swell job. We 
understand Bill McFee already has 
quite a reputation as a copywriter. 
May we merely say he hasn’t let him- 
self down. 

Before going on to handing out our 
slightly lesser nods of acclaim, we 
want to rave for a paragraph’s worth 
about a pet bug of ours—the fact that 
industrial advertisers can learn so 
much from their consumer cousins— 
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that there is a great deal worthy of 
study in all phases of consumer adver- 
tising—from skywriting to general 
magazines—from radio to restaurant 
menus. 

We don’t just mean layout and art 
and mechanical things like that—we 
mean basic sales idea—the human 
spark—verve, color, dramatics—and 
all those ingredients that go to make 
advertising alive and afire. Keep the 
eyes peeled and the ears cocked 
towards consumer goings-on. It will 
pay you. 

Our prize winner this month 
showed a definite consciousness of con- 
sumerdom, its methods and technique. 
The party on the receiving end of 
Nod Number Two also has not been 
asleep to what his consumer cousins 
have been doing. He is Ken Parsons 
of Boston’s Sutherland-Abbott, and he 
gets our second best nod-of-the-month 
for the current Parks-Cramer page, 
“Are Your Propucts Broucut Up 
IN THE WRONG ATMOSPHERE?” But 
let’s start this story from the 
beginning. 

@ A better way to say “Air Condi- 
tioning” is “Certified Climate.” And 





“Certified Climate” is worth a lot of 
money when it is (and it has been for 
a good long time) “Park’s Certified 
Climate.” It is the raison d’etre—the 
bread and butter—the cakes and cof- 
fee—the basic sales idea behind the 
Parks-Cramer advertising. And around 
that idea has been built advertising 
that is equally newsworthy. 

Not even in the fat August issue of 
Factory was “Are Your Propucts 
BrouGHTt Up in THE WRONG ATMOS- 
PHERE” lost. That’s an interrupting 








idea (acknowledgment to Federal) 
that interrupts! Add to that an un- 
usual cartoon technique that ties in 
very cleverly, lightly, and humorously 
with the head. Then comes a very 
pleasant, easy-to-read brand of copy. 
Informative, too. And there’s a nice 
touch at the close. The copy reads, 
“Maybe your product could be made 
more profitably in Certified Climate.” 
“Maybe,” not “positively,” or “abso- 
lutely,” or any of the other mailed- 
fist words that punctuate most indus- 
trial copy—just a nice, gentle “‘may- 
be.” That makes us all the more 
anxious to find out. Congratulations, 
Mr. Parsons, for being both a good 
copywriter and a gentleman. 

@ We'd give a pin to know why in- 
side of thirty days Frigidaire changed 
copy and headline in its striking page 
showing a workman’s sweaty, grimy, 
grinning face over a water bubbler? 
Lack of space prevented us from ap- 
plauding this last month. We liked 
the plausibility and directness of the 
headline, “SHERE’s Lookin’ at You, 
Boss ... THANKS FOR A SWELL 
Drink!”, and we liked the colorful 
copy—‘“Imagine yourself out in the 
plant with the thermometer climbing 
higher and higher . . . working at top 


speed in sultry, sticky air . . . sweat 
pouring off your brow, shirt plastered 
to your back . . . you’re hot, tired, and 


thirsty . . . throat parched, mouth so 
dry you could spit cotton. Then you 
can appreciate what Frigidaire-cooled 
water means to the men on the job.” 

We liked it so much better than the 
way it appeared the next time— 
“Honest Sweat Deserves a Goon, 
Coot Drink! And where you find 
Frigidaire-cooled water you usually 
find more sweat—a willingness to 
work and work hard,” et cetera. No, 
we liked it the first way—the human 
way. And we sincerely hope that 
Kent Pritchard, of the Dayton copy- 
writing staff of Lord & Thomas, and 
Thomas W. Markham, commercial ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager 
for Frigidaire Corporation, do, too. 
It’s “Okay” copy. 

A parting tribute to Ohio Brass 
Company’s “Tripute To a Bott,” 
one of a series of pages written by 
Louis J. Ort, advertising manager, and 
his assistant, Clifford A. Faust. What 
could be sweeter than the opening line 
of his copy—‘Respected as a thor- 
oughly dependable device for holding 
things together”? 

THE Copy CHASERS. 
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Merchant Shipbuilding 
Shows 100% increase, 
With Huge Additional 
Program Now in Sight 









_" striking developments 
have occurred in the marine 
industry this year to assure an 
exceptionally large market for 
marine materials and equipment 

. not only this year and next 
year, but for years to come. 


The first development is the 100 
per cent increase in merchant 
shipbuilding since January 1, 
and the considerable additional 
volume of construction expected 
before the end of the year. The 
second is the enactment by Con- 
gress of ship subsidy legislation, 
with the provision that no operat- 
ing subsidy shall be allowed on 
vessels over 20 years old except 
in special cases. As a result, 
nearly 400 new merchant ships 
should be planned and placed 
under construction during the 
next few years. 


In the marine market, therefore, 
manufacturers have an unusual 
opportunity to get a large and 
growing volume of business from 
new ship construction . . . aug- 
menting the increased activity in 
ship repair and modernization. 
The bright outlook in this mar- 
ket provides a strong incentive 
for vigorous marine sales and ad- 
vertising efforts, directed to the 
men in the ship operating and 
shipbuilding companies who are 
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responsible for authorizing and 
specifying materials and equip- 
ment. 


Outstanding among the widely 
recognized means of gaining the 
favorable attention and _ consid- 
eration of these marine men is 
Marine Engineering and Shipping 
Review . . . the publication of 
acknowledged leadership in the 
marine industry. During the 
past 12 months, its net paid circu- 
lation has increased 34 per cent, 
proof of its pre-eminent position 
in circulation, editorial quality 
and reader interest. Further- 
more, the fact that the volume of 
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advertising in its pages increased 
32 per cent in the first eight 
months of this year, indicates the 
wide acceptance of this publica- 
tion as a medium for securing 
well-directed .sales-building pub- 


licity for marine products 
throughout the industry. 


The expansion of marine activity 
... the growth in circulation . . . 
and the increase in advertising in 
Marine Engineering and Shipping 
Review . . . all confirm the impor- 
tance of making a continuous ad- 
vertising campaign in this publi- 
cation an important part ef your 
marine sales efforts. 





Marine Engineering and Shipping Review 


A Simmons-Boardman Publication 


30 Church Street 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 


New York, N. Y. 
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Why All This Brick Size Talk 
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When It Was Proven So Conclusively 
A Century And More Ago 
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Old Dequme Brict Company 
Salem. Uequee 


°F PAPE 


@ WHEN depression comes to an al- 
ready depressed industry, unique strat- 
egy is required to keep the manufac- 
turer in the black. If he has a sales 
idea, however, as the Old Virginia 
Brick Company had, the problem can 
be licked, as Henry Garden, genial 
Southerner by adoption, has proved in 
recent years. 

There is nothing romantic about 
bricks, it would seem to the casual 
observer, yet by making them roman- 
tic, Mr. Garden was able to stay out 
of the red. True, his depression pro- 
gram was launched several years be- 
fore the great depression hit the coun- 
try and all but cleaned out the build- 
ing trades for a while. 

Henry Garden was schooled in the 
Middle West. After building rail- 
roads in various parts of the country 
he landed in Virginia. There he mar- 
ried a girl who loved her native state, 
with its notable brick manses, too well 
to be lured Mr. Garden 
bought a brick works and began pro- 
saic production, subsequently to learn 
that he had a product which could be 
sold throughout the Eastern half of 
the country regardless of the fact that 
freight rates added to the price of the 
brick brought delivered costs up to 
around three times that of local brick 
makers. 


away. So 


A group of inquisitive architects 
happened around one day to look over 
his pile of rejects and being so im- 
pressed with the color and fidelity to 
the early Virginia craftsmanship they 
strongly urged widespread promotion. 
The Tuthill Advertising Agency, New 
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Marketing 
Bricks through 
Architects 


Campaign to architects with unusual copy slant 
and sampling lifts product from commodity field 


York, was asked to take the account 
and after several appeals, accepted it. 
Mr. Garden then studied his brick 
and all the fine Revolutionary brick- 
work at his doorstep, so to speak, to 
ascertain the reasons for the “born- 
old” color which makes even a new 
building look comfortably aged. His 
next step was to have equipment for 
brick making built to replace the hand 
process used in the pioneer days. 
Then started a campaign of “tale 
telling” about old Virginia brick based 
on excursions to some of Virginia’s 
finest old estates, such as Monticello, 
, William Byrd’s house at Westover, 
and Tuckahoe. Each spring and fall, 
L. W. C. Tuthill, of the agency, and 
Henry Garden spent several weeks in 
a junket to such places, some of them 
having fallen into early stages of de- 
cay in the hands of heirs. 
@ Authorized by Architecture to take 
photographs and obtain historical and 
physical descriptions, some of which 
were used in the magazine’s editorial 
pages, they welcomed where 
owners had previously been adverse to 
entertaining outsiders due to inaccu- 
rate and inadequate articles in the 
past. The series of advertisements 
based on these junkets ran from the 
early 1920’s into the depression. At 
the outset of the depression Old Vir- 
ginia was turning out 10,000,000 
molded (not wire-cut) brick annu- 
ally. In the depression period adver- 
tising was suspended. Prior to that 
time, architectural publications were 
used, along with a number of class 
home owner magazines. Last summer, 
advertising was resumed in Architec- 
ture, but in a different vein. The 
text is now written in a languid, 


were 


though substantial Southern style and 
signed by Henry Garden, “brick 
maker for Old Virginia Brick Com- 
pany with Mr. Jefferson as a guide.” 

The reason for the company’s sus- 
tained success during the depression, 
as well as its rise to importance in the 
building field before that time, was nur 
any extensive follow-up system and 
dealer organization so much as it was 
the fact Mr. Garden built a pungent 
atmosphere about his business reflect- 
ing the perfection of Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s architectural achievements as re- 
vealed in old Virginia homes and pub- 
lic buildings still standing. 

Like other brick makers, Old Vir- 
ginia has dealers spread out over the 
Eastern part of the United States sell- 
ing from panels. It is in his dealings 
with architects that Mr. Garden’s 
technique has been most significant. 
He has never tried to tell them any- 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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He Wont Let Us Mention His Name 


But Here Are The Facts 
{A MAKE-GOOD PROMISE} 
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HOW THE GROWTH OF A JOB 
BUILT A MARKET FOR YOU 


(Third of a series—Water Heating) 


We have already shown in this series 
how the boiler, engine and pumping 
were combined to create the early 
power plant. 


Water heating became an im- 
4.. portant engineering problem 
about 1880 because of the increasing 
demands for hot water for general 
heating, for bleacheries, creameries 
and numerous other services through- 
out industry. 


Water heating was a logical step in 
the development of the power plant. 
Steam and pumping equipment were 
already available. These were simply 
combined to make hot water avail- 
able where and when needed. 


Obviously hot water, like steam and 
pumping services, became part of the 
power engineer’s job. He worked 
with manufacturers to develop new 
products used in water heating. He 
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POWER 


fit these products into his plant. He 
studied equipment improvements 
and thus became the only man in the 
plant qualified to evaluate the data 
on which manufacturers based the 
merits of their equipment. Thus he 
became the “buyer” of hot water 
heating equipment. 


Since its first issue in 1884, water 
heating has been a consistent part of 
POWER’S editorial and advertising 
pages. Likewise, each of the other 
power services comprising the mod- 
ern power plant has its history writ- 
ten in POWER’S pages. 


Thus POWER has become the ac- 
cepted market place for an average 
of 240 manufacturers each month, 
advertising 150 separate items of in- 
dustrial equipment, such as those 
listed at the right. 


First October forms close September 


20th. 


ABC A McGraw-Hill Publication ABP 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


If you sell any of these 
products, POWER’s 
readers are among your 
most important buyers: 
Boiler Room boilers 


boiler accessories, f 


etc 


Engine room enaine 


generators, switchb« 
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These Budget Months 


For plant executives and engineers these 
| fall months are budget planning months just 
/ as they are for advertisers. Every producer 
of equipment and material should be telling 
his sales story in the most effective possible 
way at this time. 


7936 NOVEMBER 1936 Obsolete equipment must be replaced. How 
SUN TON TUE | WED | THU | FRI | SAT much and what sort of replacement equip- 
ment is to be purchased? Must existing proc- 


1|\2\3|\|4\5|\6 7 | ess operations be completely overhauled 
8|\9 \70\11\12\13 IF | as a result of new developments? |s the 
15\16\17\18|\19\20 | 2/ time ripe to manufacture new products de- 
22)\23\24\25\26\27 28 veloped by the research organization? 


29\30 ; These are but a few of the many problems 
being settled during these budget months. 
Annual estimates are due by the end of the 
year or earlier. Here is the sellers' oppor- 
\ tunity to back up sales work with effective 
advertising and make sure not only of pres- 
ent sales but of 1937 orders as well. 





























\ Industrial and Engineering Chemistry with 
\ its broad and effective coverage of the 
| process industries market will carry your 
\ message most effectively. This will be es- 
— pecially true of the Editorial Feature Sec- 
tion in the November Issue. 
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Planning for 1937 


This timely topic is to be the subject of The 
Editorial Feature Section in the November 
issue. The editors will present a concise sum- 
mary of the important developments which 
should figure in 1937 planning. 


In order to be sure that this information is 
available to every active purchasing factor 
in the plants of the process industries we 
will distribute an additional 5,000 copies of 
this section in addition to our regular press 
run of 17,000. The extra five thousand will 
be mailed to a picked list of plant executives 
and engineers of first rank importance. 


The advertiser thus has an opportunity to 
broadcast his message at a time and in a 
way to command especial attention.. At- 
tractive typography and special paper stock 
will be used to make this section attractive. 
Advertisements will be run adjacent to read- 
ing matter in this section. 


Typical subjects to be covered by outstand- 
ing experts are listed in the adjoining col- 
umn. A glance at this list will assure you 
that your advertising message for No- 
vember should go out in this section. 


Typical Subjects 


in the Editorial Feature Section 


Building Materials 

Protective Coatings 

Material Handling 

Packaging 

New Factors in Plant Location 
New Trends in Patent Decisions 
Solvents 

Metals & Alloys 

New Equipment for Unit Operations 
Mixing and Agitation 

Filtration, Thickening, Sedimentation 
Distillation 

Drying 

Crystallizing 

Solvent Recovery 

Heat Technology 

Heating, Roasting and Calcining 
Chemical Reactions 
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[CONTINUED FROM PacE 26] 


Selling Bricks 


thing, and has dared to discuss “down 
South lies (occasionally one is true).” 

Now and then he calls personally 

on architects in the role of the com- 
pany’s only salesman. They welcome 
him because of this restraint and his 
quaint expression and philosophy. He 
has never urged that they keep one 
of his brick panels in their office, but 
more often observes naively that he 
doesn’t suppose the architect would be 
interested in having one, because he 
has so many of these space-filling sets 
in the office. This usually gets results 
and the panel is sent along. 
@ One of the most effective devices 
ever used was a set of miniature 
bricks, ten or twenty of quarter size. 
With these the architect can build a 
wall on his desk and show his client 
exactly what bonding will be used and 
what the texture of the finished build- 
ing will be. . In this, Mr. Garden rec- 
ognized that every adult is still un- 
shakably interested in toys and is al- 
ways moved by the play spirit. 

Bricks, at least Old Virginia bricks, 
are again sloshing into mortar, build- 
ers are willing to pay $10 or more 
extra for Old Virginias, plus freight, 
and as soon as feasible the company 
will again use all architectural papers. 

Old Virginia Brick Company’s ca- 
reer has been one of discovery. First 
it was the color, “born-old and time 
toned,” that won them renown. It 
has played a winning hand against 
wire-cut bricks and seems to be doing 
likewise in combating the thought 
that any brick can be used to achieve 
an early American effect. 

One of the most interesting episodes 
in this career was the discovery that 
bottom rejects could command a high 
price. Ordinarily, bricks in the bot- 
tom rows in the kilns were discarded, 
because particles of material fuel ash 
adhered to them. Two women dis- 
covered them one day and bought a 
quantity at $10 a thousand. The 
house they built was so unusual that 
the advertising agent demanded a pre- 
mium price on these bricks from then 
on. A mention of these bottom 
bricks was made in an advertisement 
only once, and the demand immedi- 
ately exceeded the supply. Now the 
bottom of the kiln bricks, once re- 
jects, are sold only as “FFV’s,” mean- 
ing “Fine Families of Virginia.” 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 15] 


Stewart-Warner Corporation 


Supporting the sales department is 
an engineering department with two 
main divisions: Experimental and en- 
gineering application, with customary 
functions. The company also main- 
tains a customers’ sales inspection de- 
partment which is independent of the 
factory inspection department and ac- 
countable only to the sales division, 
thus providing a double check on all 
products before shipment. 


@ In addition to the foregoing there 
are 1,000 Stewart-Warner service sta- 
tions throughout the country for re- 
tailing, installing and servicing the 
automotive equipment, chiefly speed- 
ometers and gauges. These units are 
accountable to the wholesale division 
under Mr. Wilson. 

There is no doubt that Stewart- 
Warner is favorably and well known 
largely because of its aggressive adver- 
tising which has been outstanding. 
The sale of Alemite products always 
has been supported by a substantial 
program of business paper advertising 
in selected mediums to cover all in- 
dustrial classifications. General me- 
diums also have been used since 1921. 
For the past two years, the advertis- 
mg program has been expanded to in- 
clude the current coast-to-coast 
broadcast of Horace Heidt and his 
Alemite Brigadiers. 

F. R. Cross is advertising manager 
for all products. He came to The 
Bassick Manufacturing Company as 
assistant advertising manager from 
Procter & Gamble in 1924, and was 
made advertising manager in 1925. He 
served in that capacity until 1933, 
when he was made advertising man- 
ager of the parent corporation. 


@ Under Mr. Cross’ direction, V. 
Price Hollingworth is in charge of 
Alemite industrial advertising and in- 
dustrial sales promotion, which in- 
cludes all catalogs, literature and the 
company’s three house publications. 
Mr. Hollingworth likewise is a vet- 
eran Alemite man, having been with 
the organization in sales and advertis- 
ing capacities since 1923. Prior to 
that time he had other advertising and 
agency experience. 

The house publications are: “Ale- 
mite High Pressure,” monthly, maga- 
zine style, for 65,000 dealers; “‘Ale- 


mite News” is a small-size newspaper 
sent monthly to company and distrib- 
utor salesmen; “Alemite Jobber Sales- 
man,” also magazine style, goes peri- 
odically to 12,000 jobber salesmen. 
This publication is punched for a Kal- 
amazoo binder. All publications are 


designed to keep the reader sold on 
Alemite and assist him to increase ap- 
plications and sales of the equipment. 


A catalog for plant executives was 
recently issued showing all the various 
types of Alemite fittings, guns and 
equipment, and illustrating their ap- 
plications and uses. The photographs 
were taken in the field so as to show 
actual conditions. This 32-page book 
was filed in Sweet’s Catalog Service, 
mechanical and process industries edi- 
tions, after an edition had been mailed 
to the prospect and customer lists. 
Other catalogs are prepared especially 
for jobbers’ salesmen. A new edition 
of such a catalog on “Alemite Serv- 
ice Equipment” was released to job- 
bers last month. 


@ The company’s “Industrial Lubrica- 
tion Reference Manual by Alemite” is 
an exhaustive treatise of the subject 
and is placed selectively by the dis- 
tributors. The book discusses the 
common causes of bearing failures, the 
proper handling of petroleum prod- 
ucts, the lubrication requirements of 
all types of bearings under specific 
operating conditions, the design of 
bearings and gears and their lubrica- 
tion. 

Along with each section is a com- 
plete description of the characteris- 
tics of the various types of Alemite 
lubricants recommended. The lubri- 
cant recommendations are also classi- 
fied and tabulated according to bear- 
ings and gears and to types of machin- 
ery. This piece has been received with 
considerable enthusiasm by “standard- 
izers,” distributors, jobbers, dealers 
and their salesmen because of its thor- 
oughness and practical value in their 
work. 

Another creation by the sales pro- 
motion department which is given 
considerable use by the factory and 
distributor salesmen is a loose leaf 
portfolio called “Alemite Industrial 
Foto-Flash.” This is a collection of 
Alemite lubrication case histories from 
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ALEMITE DIV. 


(Stewart-Warner Corporation) 


Advertises regularly in Farm Implement News, the national medium for reaching 
the farm equipment trade. Other industrial advertisers in Farm Implement News 


and the Tractor Field Book are as follows: 





American Chain Co., New York. 

Amplex Mig. Co., Detroit. 

Bearings Co. of America, Lancaster, Pa. 
Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Ill. 
Blood-Brothers Machine Co., Allegan, Mich. 
Burd Piston Ring Co., Rockford, Ill. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Chicago. 
Clark Bros. Bolt Co., Milldale, Conn. 


Cleveland Chain & Mig. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York. 
Delco-Remy Corp., Anderson, Ind. 
Donaldson Co.., Inc., St. Paul. 
Edison-Splitdorf Corp., West Orange, N. J. 
Electric Wheel Co., Quincy, II. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corp., New York. 

Fatnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Beloit, Wis. 
Fawick Mig. Co., Waukesha, Wis. 
Federal-Mogul Corp., Detroit. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 
French & Hecht, Davenport, Iowa. 
General Motors Truck Co., Pontiac, Mich. 
Gillette Rubber Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 
Handy Governor Corp., Detroit. 

Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, IIl. 
Hercules Motors Corp., Canton, Ohio. 
Hodell Chain Co., Cleveland. 

Holland Hitch Co., Holland, Mich. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Newark. 
Ingersoll Steel & Disc Co., Chicago. 


International Nickel Co., New York. 

Lincoln Engineering Co., St. Louis. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 

Locke Steel Chain Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Long Mfg. Co., Detroit. 

McCord Radiator & Mig. Co., Detroit. 

Marlin-Rockwell Corp., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Michiana Products Corp., Michigan City, Ind. 

Mid-West Forging Co., Chicago. 

The Moraine Products Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

New Departure Mig. Co., Bristol, Conn. 

National Refining Co., Cleveland. 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearing Corp., 
Conn. 

Perfex Radiator Co., Milwaukee. 

Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland. 

Rockford Drilling Machine Co., Rockford, IIl. 

Rockwood Mig. Co., Indianapolis. 

Scintilla Magneto Co., Sidney, N. Y. 

SEF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia. 

Taylor Sales Engineering Corp., Elkhart, Ind. 

Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Detroit. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton. 

Tousey Varnish Co., Chicago. 

Twin Disc Clutch Co., Racine, Wis. 

United Air Cleaner Corp., Chicago. 

United American Bosch Corp., 
Mass. 

United States Steel Corp., New York. 

Waukesha Motor Co., Waukesha, Wis. 

Wico Electric Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Young Radiator Co., Racine, Wis. 

Zenith Carburetor Co., Detroit. 


Stamford 


Springfield, 


For full information write 


Farm Implement News 


Established 1882 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 





MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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practically every field of industry. 
To establish this service, a representa- 
tive of the industrial sales department, 
the company photographer and the art 
director made a six-week tour of the 
country in a special car called the 
“Stewart-Warner Foto-Flash Car,” ef- 
fectively decorated and lettered. This 
expedition received considerable news- 
paper publicity in its travels which 
was an added benefit. 

@ The representatives spent the neces- 
sary time at plants, mines and in the 
field taking photographs of Alemite 
installations and writing up their his- 
tories, as to savings effected, etc. The 
collection of material was then issued 
to the sales representatives in the form 
of a large portfolio ring binder. The 
photographs are actual prints, cloth 
mounted, with the case histories mul- 
tigraphed on the reverse side. The 
data are filed in the binder according 
to index subdividers and are ready ref - 
erence for the salesman in presenting 
forceful, factual information to help 
convince prospects of Alemite advan- 
tages. New releases are constantly be- 
ing sent to holders of the book and it 
is one of the most used pieces of sales 
equipment carried by them. 

A considerable amount of direct 
mail is used by the Alemite Division. 
This includes booklets, folders, four- 
page letters and mailing pieces. The 
policy in regard to this material, in- 
cluding catalogs, is to furnish it to 
the exclusive distributor at cost, in 
line with his contract requiring a 
stipulated percentage of his sales to be 
spent in local advertising and promo- 
tion work. A close check of this ac- 
count with each distributor is main- 
tained. When new material is pre- 
pared it is submitted to distributors 
for ordering their requirements for 
general distribution or through their 
jobbers. 


them. 


Imprinting is left up to 


@ The Alemite Division has an inter- 
esting way of handling and follow- 
ing inquiries. All publication adver- 
tising is designed to produce direct in- 
quiries about equipment or requests 
for booklets, a coupon being incor- 
porated for this purpose. When a re- 
quest for a booklet or catalog is re- 
ceived at the home office, the piece is 
mailed immediately. The request is 
then analyzed to determine whether 
it is a prospective “standardizer” or a 


retail account. 


If the former, it is referred to the 
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This interesting technique was used 
by The Pfaudler Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., to meet a highly competitive 
situation in the dairy field where 
mechanical features of the equipment 
are of utmost importance. Cou- 
pons were very successful in drawing 
inquiries and the appearance of the 
campaign coincided with a better 
than one-third increase in sales for 
the division. Charles L. Rumrill & 
Co., Inc., is the agency in charge 





wholesale division which will follow 
up direct through one of the field 
men. If a retail account, it is re- 
ferred to the advertising department 
which sends it to the proper distribu- 
tor for attention. In this case, a re- 
port card is attached to the inquiry 
when sent to the distributor, on which 
the salesman making the contact re- 
ports to the factory the outcome of 
the call and the potential value of the 
inquiry. If this report is not received 
by the advertising department within 
ten days, a follow-up is sent to the 
distributor asking for an explanation 
and the report requested. From these 
reports the factory is able to see 
whether the distributor needs any spe- 
cial assistance in the transaction. 


@ M. W. Thompson is in charge of 
sales promotion for Alemite and Stew- 
art-Warner automotive products, and 
works closely with Mr. Cross. 

Radio and refrigerator advertising 
and promotion is in charge of C. C. 
De Wees, who again is responsible di- 
rectly to Mr. Cross. J. F. Ditzell is 
sales manager for these products. 

Stewart-Warner places all publica- 
tion copy through Hays MacFarland 
& Co., Chicago agency, a desirable 
connection considering that Mr. Mac- 
Farland at one time was general sales 





manager of Alemite. The company’s 
advertising department facilities, how- 
ever, are unusually complete, includ- 
ing an art and photographic depart- 
ment under L. R. Light, who also 
serves as consultant on product de- 
sign. The department has six artists, 
doing all finished art work and lay- 
outs for advertisements and advertis- 
ing literature including house organs. 
Layouts for dealer service depart- 
ments also are designed by this de- 
partment. 

The advertising department also has 
its own purchasing department which 
buys all printed matter, plates, en- 
gravings and supplies. This has been 
found a great convenience and an ef- 
fective set-up in getting better re- 
sults and controlling costs. 

The company does a large export 
business through foreign distributors 
in all parts of the world. All foreign 
sales are directed by J. E. Burke, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 

@ Under the new management which 
is making such definite and substantial 
progress for the company, there has 
been a basic thought of following a 
realistic policy—of making only as 
many units as the company may rea- 
sonably expect to sell, of advancing 
surely and cautiously, without fire- 
works, down a predetermined path. 
The record of sales and profits for the 
last few years testifies to its efficacy. 

In 1932, sales for the company as a 
whole were $8,473,000, loss, $2,445,- 
000; 1933, sales, $9,920,000, loss, 
$1,791,000; 1934, first full year of 
the new management, sales, $17,075,- 
000, profit, $572,000; 1935, sales, 
$20,479,000, profit, $1,724,300; first 
six months, 1936, sales, $13,370,000, 
profit, $1,054,000. 

Mr. Otis is optimistic about busi- 
ness in general. It is his contention 
that the way to recovery is through 
reducing prices while at the same time 
keeping wages on an even keel, so that 
the real purchasing value of those 
wages goes up. And the way to re- 
duce prices, he says, is to exercise 
greater manufacturing efficiency, more 
modern machinery, less time and 
money wasting rigmarole. 

In practicing what it preaches, the 
management has done exactly the 
above with Alemite products, on 
which the cost has gone down stead- 
ily, year by year, since 1919, until now 
they are being sold at better than 
fifty per cent less than the original 
price. 
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YRILL here! 


¢ blind, expensive drilling of yesterday is gone. By modern geolog- 
l survey and analysis, science now shows the oil driller precisely the 
bot where oil is located. Down goes the drill, up comes oil...In like 
oer, yesterday's blind and expensive methods of locating and 
aching the active buying power of the Mechanical Industries are 
tof the picture. By constant, unending analysis and survey of every 
athwhile manufacturing establishment, MACHINERY shows the indus- 
ol advertiser exactly the men in these plants and shops most directly 
sponsible for deciding on purchases of machinery, equipment and 
terials. And here, MACHINERY does more than science does for 

oil driller; it not only locates the real buyers but places your 
Wertising directly in the hands of the men you most urgently wish to 
och... MACHINERY'S index of advertisers tells the story. 


MACHINERY 


Industrial Press, Publishers, 148 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 


ACHINERY Reaches the Men Who Buy Your Product 
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Operations, Machinery and 
Equipment Used by Chemical 
Engineers in Producing Man- 
ufactured Gas and Leather 


Materials Handling: Conveyors, hoists, power 
and hand trucks, bins, scales. 


Fluids Handling: Compressors, fans, pumps, 
piping, valves; fittings, tanks, vats, gas holders. 


Disintegration: Crushers, grinders, splitters. 


Heat Transfer: Coolers, 


heat boilers. 


condensers, waste 


Mechanical Separation: Scrubbers, dust col- 
lectors, drainers, rolls. 

Vaporization: Dryers, evaporators, stills. 
Control: Indicating, recording and controlling 


instruments, governors, air compressors, elec- 
trical switch-gear. 


Power Generation and Application: Steam 
engines, turbines, generators, transformers, 
motors, starters, belting, shafting, gears, chain 
drives, speed reducers, bearings. 


Process Steam: Boilers, stokers, economiz- 
ers, condensers, reducing valves, piping, in- 
sulation. 


Chemical Reaction: Pits, tanks, drums, gas 
generators, retorts. 
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O the housewife who lit the 

Welsbach mantle at the turn of 
the century and to the man who to- 
day sets the thermostat that calls his 
gas-fired furnace into action, gas is 
just gas. But to the chemical engi- 
neer who has participated in the many 
developments in gas-manufacturing 
processes, gas is an ever-variable 
product that is maintained at a high 
degree of uniformity only through 
constant control. Costs have been re- 
duced through remarkable mechaniza- 
tion and through selection of process- 
es and raw materials. The chemical 
engineer in the manufactured gas in- 
dustry now may serve a mixture com- 
pounded of coke oven gas, water gas, 
natural gas, producer gas, or butane 
and propane from oil refineries. Lit- 
tle wonder that precise process con- 
trol is so essential. The chemical en- 
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gineer must show a profit and st 
conform to state regulations. 


In another field (the centuries-old 
of tanning leather) the chemical ¢ 
neer is also developing new meth 
that are breaking the link with 
past. This industry today perfe 
some 30 operations among which 
weighing, washing, soaking, flesht 
liming, unhairing, deliming, bat 
tanning, scouring, dyeing, 4 
rolling, pressing, oiling, greasing 
sizing. Some tanners, making § 
leathers as suede calf, perform 80 
more operations. The chemical 
gineer’s work here has been to § 
stitute for laborious art, chemical 
trol of raw materials and mecham 
control of processes. Uniform 
quality with less spoilage and | 
costs are his objectives. 
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| Major Markets Within a 
Single Major Market 








Percent of 


| 
| Gas Leather All Process 
| Industries 


| 
No. of plants 542 373 7.0% 
Wage Earners 26,250 44,188) 8.6% 
Value of Product} $291,092,688|$237,202,228| 8.0% 


Figures are mid-depression data of the 
U. 8. Census of Manufactures 











A Few of the Large Producers of 
Leather and Manufactured Gas 


Consolidated Gas Co. 
of N. Y. 

Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Company 

The Laclede Gas Light 
Company 

Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Company 


Graton & Knight Com- 
pany 

General Leather 
Company 

A. F. Gullun & Sons 
Company 

American Hide & 
Leather Company 

A. C. Lawrence Leath- 


Boston Consolidated 
Gas Company er Company 
and sip and leather typify the diversifi- Met, which is the occasion of the Detroit City Gas oo Leather 
5. hon and the unity of the field that seventh compilation of the available Company Pte ass Dak — 
pcome to be known as the Process materials of construction. Public Service Electric. Company 

es-old@miustries. They typify also the mu- : & Ges Compeny Pfister & Vogel Leath- 
‘ical ef! contribution of the chemical en- Gas and leather are also conspicuous ex- The Philadelphia Gas er Company 
, metho and the equipment manufac- amples of the immense size of the Process Works Company Hans Rees’ Sons, Inc. 

ith ¢ to P : Industries—conspicuous because of their Providence Gas Michigan Tanning & 
wi progress. Each is depend- relatively small output. The table at the Company Extract Company 
perfo upon the vision and the technical right shows the comparison at a glance. Consolidated Gas, Kistler Leather 
which al of the other. Although the value of the combined pro- Electric Light & Company 
- fleshia duction is over half . billion — Power Co. of Balti- Hunt-Rankin Leather 
. batiggem & M . nually, it represents but 8% of the tota more Company 
, dryi Th 7 motes eo Saenee, oF value of products turned out annually by Brooklyn Union Gas United States Leather 
rina the advertising pages and the the Process Industries. Company Company 
asing aa os pages of every issue portray 
cing ependency of one upon the Here IS a market! A market of markets! 
»rm 80 Ger, Many 1 het ot. gow use Anda — that can build ~ — CHEMICAL 

ical Gee ; ° tain standing for your company and prod- . 
mical departments of the publication ucts in this market . . . single handed. & Metallurgical 
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as its subscribers do. A fine il- 
ration of this mutuality of inter- 
een industries that comprise 
focess Industries and between 
wtisers and readers is offered in 
coming October issue of Chem & 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





Safety Work 
Creates Market 


@ THE demand for safety equipment 
and services follows very closely the 
trend of industrial activity. This has 
been reflected during the last two 
years in a steady increase in the mem- 
bership of the National Safety Council. 

Improvements in the design of 
safety equipment have been gradual. 
Newer installations of machinery have 
practically all moving parts enclosed, 
with a decided gain in efficiency and 
appearance, as well as safety. 

In the design of personal protective 
equipment for the worker, continuous 
refinements, small in themselves, have 
contributed to a vastly improved prod- 
uct. Continuous research has de- 
veloped goggles and respirators which 
are more comfortable and give greater 
protection. Safety shoes, which a few 
years ago were clumsy and often un- 
comfortable, have been greatly im- 
proved in both appearance and com- 
fort without sacrificing protection. 

In addition to the improvements of 
the products, the market for safety 
equipment has been expanded through 
the constant promotional efforts of 
the manufacturers, aided by the Na- 
tional Safety Council, and local safety 
councils and groups of safety engi- 
neers in the larger industrial centers. 
Articles in magazines and papers pre- 
sented at the National Safety Con- 
gress and Regional Conferences also 
have been helpful in expanding the 
market for safety equipment. 

Perhaps the most important trend 
in safety work has been the expansion 
of efforts for the prevention of occu- 
pational diseases. This has meant not 
only increased interest in respiratory 
protective equipment such as respira- 
tors and masks but also in ventilating 
systems. The increasing interest in 
the health of the worker is also de- 
veloping a wider market for wash 
room and locker room equipment, and 
for drinking fountains. 

Good industrial housekeeping has 
always been stressed as an essential 
part of plant safety work. This has 
created an increased market for paint, 
soap and other cleaning material and 
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is also influencing higher standards of 
artificial lighting. 

It is also interesting to note that 
the federal taken 
energetic measures to prevent acci- 
dents on the numerous projects it has 
undertaken. The methods used in in- 
dustry have been studied carefully, 
safety and first aid equipment have 
been provided for every job and large 
numbers of men have been trained in 
the principle of accident prevention 
and first aid—C. T. Fis, Editor, 
National Safety News. 


Capital Goods Revival 


Helps Welding 
@ SALES of welding equipment and 
supplies, compared with 1935, are 50 
per cent to 100 per cent greater, de- 
pending on the section of the country 
from which the reports come. 

This increase is the result in large 
part of the heavy demand for ma- 
chinery and equipment from mills and 
factories. In the fabrication of com- 
plete machines for metal working, 
»such as punch presses, drill presses, 
shears, etc., and of machine elements 
such as bases, frames, gear guards, 
crane trolley sides, flywheels, etc., 
fusion - welding and flame - cutting 
processes are being widely used. Al- 
though such equipment at one time 
was cast, bolted or riveted, today 
castings are used more sparingly, and 
there is an increasing use of shapes cut 
from rolled plates by the flame-cutting 
process, these shapes being welded to- 
gether to form the final assembly. 

Another important trend is the 
widespread use of welding in the 
building of craft for inland water- 
A great deal of tonnage has 
months, 


government has 


ways. 
been constructed 
and the outlook is for a continuing of 
heavy building in this line. Many 
users of barges for coal, oil or gasoline 
are now specifying welded construc- 
tion exclusively, and a number of tug 
boats also have recently been built 
with all seams in the plating welded. 

The rapidly rising curve of com- 
mercial building and residential con- 
struction has had no important effect 
on the sales of welding equipment and 


in recent 


supplies, and probably will not cut 
much figure until present obsolete 
building codes are replaced with new 
codes that recognize the advantages 
of new materials and the safety of 
welded construction properly super- 
vised and regulated as is being done 
in certain other fields of construction. 

Some idea of the relative market 
for welding equipment and _ supplies 
for machinery, on one hand, and struc- 
tural work, on the other, might be 
had by mentioning that a recently 
constructed housing for a huge engine 
required more than a ton of welding 
electrodes—enough for an all-welded 
structural framework of 200 tons of 
steel.—F. L. SPANGLER, Editor, The 
Welding Engineer. 





Westinghouse Inaugurates 
New Plan of Compensation 

A new wage and salary payment plan 
designed toward a harmonious unified or- 
ganization with objectives of profit has 
been inaugurated by Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Company. The companys 
net income for any three consecutive 
months determines the pay that employes 
receive for the next succeeding month. 

When the company's average monthly 
net income for the three months is $600,- 
000 the employes receive their established 
or normal rates of pay for the next suc- 
ceeding month. 

For salaried employes the established or 
normal pay is substantially ninety per cent 
of the rates in force Feb. 28, 1931. For 
hourly rated employes the established or 
normal pay is the employe’s monthly 
earnings determined on the wage plan in 
effect at April 30, 1936. ; 

The pay of each employe for the 
month immediately succeeding the three- 
month averaged period is arrived at by 
adding to the normal or established rate 
of pay, one per cent for each unit of 
$60,000 by which the three months’ aver- 
aged earnings of the company rise above 
$600,000. 

When the net income is less than this 
$600,000 average, that portion of each 
salaried employe’s salary over $118.75 per 
month is subjected to a one per cent re- 
duction for each unit of $60,000 that the 
net income is below the $600,000 average 

The above stated plan will not auto- 
matically vary the rate of pay for hourly 
rated employes when net income of the 
company falls below $600,000 per month 
—nor will it automatically vary the rate 
of pay for salary rated employes when 
net income of the company falls below 


zero 


Stephan Placed Sixty 


Pages in A.B.P. Papers 

The agency of John C. Stephan, Cleve 
land, placed sixty pages of advertising in 
A.B.P. papers in 1935, instead of thirty- 
seven, as originally reported by A.B.P 
headquarters. 


Lokensgard in Chicago 


Melvin O. Lokensgard, for many years 


with McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
and more recently with Retail Ledger has 
joined the advertising sales staff of Build- 
ing Supply News and Practical Builder. 
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J Pots Of Gold s0: the rest theses on 


“THE ADVANTAGES OF CONVENIENT POCKET SIZE 
and CONTROLLED CIRCULATION 
for an INDUSTRIAL MAGAZINE”’ 


PRIZES 
ist Prize - - $750 
2nd Prize - - $500 
3rd Prize - - $250 


Five Prominent Industrial 
Advertising Men Will Serve 
as Contest Judges 


RULES 


This contest is open to ad- 
ertising men and readers of 
Industrial Power or other in- 
ustrial magazines. Employees 
ff Maujer Publishing Co. and 
their families are excluded 
Manuscripts submitted are 
limited to 1500 words and will 
not be returned but become 
the property of the Maujer 
Publishing Co 

Contestant’s name must not 
ippear on manuscript but on 
i separate slip secured to it 
Contest closes Dec. 7th, 1936 
All entries must be in pub- 
lisher’s office on or before that 
late Decision of the judges 
s final In case of ties, dupli- 
ite awards will be made 

For further details ad 
Industrial Power, Maujer 
lishing Bldg., St. Joseph 





For more than 16 years Industrial Power has pioneered, fostered and developed 
these two features of a “New Technique” in industrial publishing. Possibly the 
close contact with these two essentially different and effective ideas has circum- 
scribed our appreciation of value or hidden some of the advantages—‘Kept us 
from seeing the forest because of the trees.” So we welcome new ideas and in- 
dividual evaluation. 

The experience and appraisal of others are sought in this contest. Your views 
on this subject expressed in a short, concise thesis or case study may be hand- 
somely rewarded. 


MAUJER PUBLISHING CO.—SAINT JOSEPH, MICH. 


NDUSTRIALSPOWER | 
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The Robinson-Patman Act 


@ ABOVE the welter of opinions con- 
cerning practical application of the 
Robinson-Patman Anti-Price Discrim- 
ination Act, one fact relating to in- 
dustrial marketing is outstanding. Al- 
though the bill was originally intended 
as a chain store measure, in the end 
it turned out to be a piece of legis- 
lation covering the whole field of busi- 
ness and its provisions are applicable 
to the marketing of products for in- 
dustrial use as well as those for “con- 
sumer” consumption. 


Where a manufacturer of industrial 
equipment or supplies sells to two or 
more competing customers, the law 
against price discrimination and all its 
accessory forms will hold just as se- 
curely as in the distribution of gro* 
cery products, for example, according 
to informed sources. 


The National Association of Manu- 
facturers, in an analysis by John C. 
Gall, presents a 
rather simple formula by which trans- 
actions may be tested as to their legal- 
ity under the law. 

The association believes that “there 
can be no violation (1) unless com- 
petition is affected, (2) unless inter- 
state commerce is affected, (3) where 
the discrimination is merely an exer- 
cise of the right to select customers 
and refuse to sell to others, and (4) 


associate counsel, 


where the goods are not of the same 
grade or quality.” 

This applies to the first of the four 
sections in the act. In the case of the 
next most important section, that is, 
the third which construes certain prac- 
tices as criminal, extensive clarifica- 
tion is required. Association execu- 
tives and others who are following 
the progress of daily conferences in 
Washington are of the opinion that 
test cases may not reach the Supreme 
Court for several years. 

In the meantime, enforcement of- 
ficers apparently will follow the “rule 
of reason.” They will not regard the 
law as license to attempt remaking 
business. 

At a recent conference of Federal 
Trade Commission officials, who are to 
administer at least the first section of 
the act, unofficial assurance was given 
that contracts with a big buyer must 
carry their full share of the seller’s 
whole overhead; that the law is not 
deemed to apply to futures; that 
“available” as used in the act in con- 
nection with advertising allowances 
means “obtainable” in proportionally 
equal terms; that dummy brokerage 
houses set up by buyers and ales 
through brokers with the understand- 
ing that part of the fee is to be re- 
mitted to the actual customer, will be 
put under rigid control, or banned. 





Survey of Industrial Buying 


The first impartial study of industrial 
purchases of supplies, machinery and 
plant equipment made for Mill & Fac- 
tory has been completed by Prof. Hugh 
E. Agnew, Chairman Department of Mar- 
keting, Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, New York University. The 
results show definite trends in distribu- 
tion, which indicate economical sales 
practices not utilized by industrial mar- 
keters. 

The survey was made by both per- 
sonal calls and mail in Columbus, Cleve- 
land, San Francisco, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Detroit, Syracuse, Worcester, Mass., and 
Allentown, Pa. There were 357 plants 
studied, having an aggregate value of 
$52,038,668 and 421,786 connected 
horsepower. The companies employ 148, 
205 wage earners and their purchases of 
industrial supplies amount to $50,648,- 
962 annually. 

Facts uncovered by. the study reveal 
that: 

Abrasives, belting, electrical supplies, 
heavy hardware, machine tool a 
maintenance supplies, motors, portable 
electric tools, power plant supplies, small 
tools and hand tools and building sup 
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plies are bought more often from local 
distributors than direct from manufac- 
turers. 

Lubricants, machine tools and materi- 
als handling equipment are more often 
purchased direct, but the same man buys 
these and other products as well as the 
products purchased from distributors. 

Buyers usually patronize a number of 
different distributors in each locality. 

There is no single title for the man 
who buys industrial supplies. Titles com- 
monly encountered range from president 
to janitor. 

There is no general rule that can be 
developed regarding whether large or 
small plants will primarily buy direct or 
through distributors. 

The dollar volume of production has 
no general bearing on the question of 
whether industrial buyers will purchase 
direct or through distributors. 

The industrial buyer (regardless of 
title, who holds the buying authority) 
who purchases from distributors is the 
key factor in every industrial supply, ma- 
chinery and equipment purchase— 
whether direct or through distributors. 


Industrial 
expositions 





Sept. 15-17. Roadmasters and Mainte- 
nance of Way Association of America, 
Chicago. T. F. Donahoe, 428 Mansion 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sept. 22-25. Association of Iron & 
Steel Electrical Engineers, Detroit. John 
Kelly, Jr., Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Sept. 26-Oct. 1. American Bakers’ As- 
sociation, Atlantic City. Tom Smith, 1135 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 2. American Hospital 
Association, Cleveland. Bert W. Id- 
well, M.D., 18 E. Division St., Chicago. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 2. American Mining 
Congress Metal Mining Div., Denver. 
J. D. Conover, Munsey Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D.C. . 

Oct. 4-7. Master Brewers Association 
of America, Philadelphia. H. Sturm, 30 
Magee St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Oct. 5-7. National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, Philadelphia. M. R. 
Webster, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 

Oct. 9-13. 31st Annual Convention In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers, Black- 
stone Hotel, Chicago. H. L. Osman, 59 E 
Van Buren St., Chicago. 

10-18. National Dairy Associa- 
tion, Dallas, Texas. Lloyd Burlingham, 
1508 Chicago Mercantile eckenne Bldg.. 
Chicago. 

Oct. 12-14. National Electrical Con 
tractors Association, Atlanta, Ga. Lau- 
rence W. Davis, Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta. 

Oct. 12-17. Ninth Dairy Industries 
Exposition, Atlantic City, N. J. Roberts 
Everett, 232 Madison Ave., New York. 

Oct. 13-16. U. S. Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Chicago. C. Deering, 
409 R. U. L. Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 

Oct. 19-23. National Metal Congress, 
American Society for Metals, American 
Institute of Mining ¥ Metallurgical Ehgi- 
neers (Iron and Steel Division), Ameri- 
can Welding Society, and the Wire Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland. W. H. Eisenman, 7016 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 

Oct. 21-23. American Institute of 
Steel Construction, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. V. G. Iden, 200 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 

Oct. 26-30. National Hotel Exposition, 
Grand Central Palace, New York. Mark 
A. Cadwell, 221 W. 57th St., New York 

Week of Oct. 26. American Gas As 
sociation, Atlantic City. Kurwin R. Boyes, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Oct. 27-29. Association of Railway 
Electrical Engineers, Chicago. J. Andreu 
cetti, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago. 

Nov. 10-13. National Association Prac 
tical Refrigerating Engineers, Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago. Emerson Brandt, 228 N 
La Salle St., Chicago. 

Nov. 10-14. Poultry Industries Expo- 
sition, New York. 

Nov. 12. ‘Society Automotive Engi- 
neers Annual Dinner, New York. J. A 
C. Warner, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 5. National Exposition 
of Power and Mechanical Engineering, 
New York. Charles F. Roth, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York. 

Dec. 7-8. National Standard Parts As- 
sociation, Chicago. E. Chalfant, 1420 
United Arts Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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If you sell through industrial 
distributors, MILL SUPPLIES’ 
Directory Edition in Mid De- 
cember offers you FIVE SALES 
BLOWS that can't miss: 


1. You reach all industrial. dis- 
tributors 


2. You reach all factors in each 
distributing organization—execu- 
tives, buyers and salesmen 


3. You are contacting distribu- 
tors through a medium that is 
carefully studied 


4, Your message has long life — 
the Directory is referred to all 


year long 


5. Your message is read at the 
psychological moment — when 
they are turning to the classified 
section for a product like yours 


(Remember — early copy gets best 
position: First come, first served ) 














MILL SUPPLIES 


) West 42nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 








How MILL SUPPLIES’ 
Directory Issue Serves You: 


@ What it is: The Directory Issue is pub- 
lished as the thirteenth issue of MILL SUPPLIES 
each Mid-December. It gives a classified listing 
of equipment, tools, and general industrial sup- 
plies for mills and factories, and the mining, 
power, construction, and other industries. Lists of 
manufacturers selling through distributors, and a 
list of product trade names are included. In ad- 
dition to the directory features, editorial articles 


on sales and service are given. 


@ How the lists are compiled: 
A careful survey is conducted by MILL SUPPLIES, 
of all manufacturers who sell through industrial 
distributors. MILL SUPPLIES has had 26 years’ ex- 


perience in building accurate lists. 


* Who uses it: 1: is used by distributors 
and their salesmen in every section of the country 


as their chief reference and buying guide. 


@ How it is distributed: tori distri. 
bution is over 6,000. Every industrial distributing 
organization in the country gets a copy, in addi- 
tion to the personal copies going to salesmen- 


subscribers. 


@ How it sells for you: Your advertis- 
ing is placed directly alongside of the classified 
listing of your line, so that it will confront the 
reader in the exact place where he is seeking 
information. Moreover, your product is kept be- 
fore distribujors a full year: The Directory is 
not merely read — it is kept on file and referred 


to again and again. 


a 
a 
Le ring the bell cn sates! 


Please send us complete information on your 


Mid-December Directory Edition 


Address 
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It's the Function 
And Not the Title 


@ INDUSTRIAL salesmen soon learn that 
titles are often misleading. Calling on buyers 
with the idea that a given title represents pur- 
chasing power, or even ability to recommend 
or specify, soon proves to be something of a 
will o’ the wisp. Frequently the man who per- 
forms the function and has the real authority 
either has a title which does not indicate his im- 
portance, or no title at all. 

Finding the man who has the technical 
knowledge and the official authority thus be- 
comes a primary job of the salesman. And it 
also calls for a fine quality of diplomacy. If 
real authority is shrouded, someone else may 
have the apparent authority denoted by title, 
and demand the deference which it is accus- 
tomed to receive. Getting by the buffer and 
contacting the key to the buying situation is a 
task which it is not always possible to accom- 
plish in a short time. 

The ingenuity of the salesman is often taxed 
in finding a way to reach the man who can say 
“Yes,” as well as “No.” There are always a 
great many more people in any organization 
who can answer in the negative than in the af- 
firmative. But the salesman who wants to get 
behind the perfunctory “No” to the executive 
who can study the facts, reach a decision and 
then issue an unqualified “Yes,” is not satisfied 
to call on buffers after he has found out that 
their titles do not mean very much. 

One of the ways in which the skillful sales- 
man makes circumstances work in his favor is 
by convincing the man who wears the title but 
lacks the necessary authority that the story 
should be told to someone else who can actually 
speak the magic words, “Open sesame.” Often 
the man who would like to buy, but cannot, 
realizes that the salesman should have an oppor- 
tunity to go to those who can pass on his pro- 
posal. And if the salesman has used his contact 
with the owner of the title to good advantage, 
the latter will pass him along to the right man, 
the man who is interested, who knows enough 
about the product to be able to judge its value, 
and who can definitely establish a policy with 
reference to purchasing it. 

Purchasing agents can be the greatest friends 
or the most difficult opponents of salesmen. 
Some of them insist that they be the only point 
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of contact with the organization. While p.a.’s 
are too important to be neglected, there are 
usually others in the organization—operating 
men or engineers—who should pass on the mer- 
its of the product. Getting around the pur- 
chasing agent, with his blessing, is therefore a 
job which may prove to be extremely difficult 
to the salesman who is not a past master in the 
art of diplomacy. 

In figuring the correct load for a salesman, 
in terms of number of accounts which he can 
handle to his own advantage and that of his 
company, due regard should be given to the 
frequent necessity of penetrating organizations 
beyond the first line, and reaching beyond buy- 
ing titles to functions. Good selling, as well as 
good advertising, must reach the key men. 


Changing World 
In Industrial Selling 


@ MANY manufacturers selling to industry 
are revamping their sales and advertising poli- 
cies as expanded volume makes it possible to do 


the marketing job which they realize is needed. 
And in their studies of markets to be contacted 
with salesmen and covered with advertising, 
they are almost invariably impressed with the 
changes which have taken place since the be- 
ginning of the depression in 1939. 

“The changing world” is constantly empha- 
sized, for even under normal conditions the ebb 
and flow of population, of living standards, and 
of domestic and industrial movements create 
enormous distortions of what may have been re- 
garded as the normal picture. But the stress of 
extreme deflation resulted in organizations un- 
dergoing alterations which accelerated the proc- 
ess which is always going on, by accomplishing 
in seven years as many changes as would ordi- 
narily have come about in a generation. 

The National Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion, meeting next month in Philadelphia, will 
devote much of its attention to the study of 
the changing industrial world as it affects mar- 
keting operations. The new conditions under 
which industry is operating and the new oppor- 
tunities for modern sales and advertising meth- 
ods now presented will receive plenty of atten- 
tion in the talks and discussions which will 
feature the program now being arranged by 
the N.LA.A. It will pay any executive con- 
cerned with marketing to industry to attend 
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the convention and get the picture which will 
be presented there. 

Perhaps in individual cases it will not be 
necessary to start building a marketing program 
from the very beginning, as a result of these 
new conditions; but it is significant that many 
successful companies, feeling that they were us- 
ing hit-or-miss methods of selling and advertis- 
ing in the old days, are now applying as nearly 
as possible scientific methods to their marketing 
operations: in the definition of markets, in the 
establishment of sales potentials, in the develop- 
ment of sales controls, in the application of 
advertising and sales promotion, and in the 
measurement of sales accomplishment. 

With hard-hitting organizations doing the 
marketing job as well as it can be done with 
the available tools, the company which relies 
too much on individual effort alone, without 
proper guidance and controls, may find itself 
at a serious disadvantage. 


Refer A. B. C. Rule 


To the Convention 


@ FEW if any of those who have expressed 
themselves regarding the new rule of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations on the subject of sub- 
scription renewals believe that it is without 
fault. For that reason sentiment in favor of a 
more general discussion than was given it be- 
fore adoption has become very strong. 


Publishers and advertisers, outside of the 
membership of the board of directors, were un- 
aware of the plans to change the new rule, the 
exact effective date of which has not been an- 
nounced. Consequently, news of the change 
created a great deal of commotion, some of 
which was due to the feeling that the rule had 
been changed without proper notice to and dis- 
cussion by those members most directly affected. 

Although the general magazines are affected 
by the rule, providing information on renew- 
als is not mandatory as far as these publications 
are concerned, while it is required of the busi- 
ness paper members. Hence the convenience of 
figuring renewals under the new plan, while evi- 
dent in the case of the magazines, should hardly 
be allowed to offset the obvious fact that busi- 
ness publications will be adversely affected by 
the plan of figuring renewals under a method 
which will obscure rather than reveal the truth. 

A meeting of the board of directors of the 
A.B.C. will be held later this month, and we 
believe that they would be serving the interests 
of both advertisers and publishers by deciding 
to postpone the application of the renewal rule 
until the annual convention in Chicago in Octo- 
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ber. That would permit opportunity for the 
business paper division to discuss the rule and 
to present its views regarding the desirability of 
making an immediate change. 


As we have suggested, it seems clear that any 
method established for figuring subscription re- 
newal percentages should be based on expira- 
tions. Attempting to establish a relationship 
between renewals and total subscriptions, as the 
new rule does, fails to produce a figure which 
has any real significance to advertisers. 


Good News from 
The Railroad Field 


@ THE railway transportation business was as 
hard hit as any industry during the depression, 
and likewise one of the slowest to make a sub- 
stantial recovery. But now the picture is 
changing rapidly, and numerous manufacturers 
for whom the railroad field represents an im- 
portant market are watching with enthusiasm 
the greatly improved earnings which are being 
reported consistently by leading roads. 


In July, for example, net operating income 
for 113 roads increased 129 per cent, with gross 
income up 27.4 per cent, over the correspond- 
ing period of last year. The net for July was 
$61,133,000, against the 1935 figure of $26,- 
707,000. Gross revenues were $339,572,000, 
as compared with $226,583,000 for last year. 

Railroads are one of the biggest industrial 
buyers in America. Their consumption of steel, 
equipment and general supplies is so large that 
when railroads are buying, business is good with 
thousands of suppliers, and when they are out 
of the market, an equal number of manufac- 
turers find themselves with shrinking sales vol- 
umes. Hence it is a definite contribution to 
full industrial recovery to have the railroads in 
such vastly improved position as they now are, 
compared with their condition at the bottom of 
the depression. . 

Until now their purchases have been limited 
to absolute necessities, but there is a big back- 
log of business for the supply industries, based 
on the need for new rolling stock, for mainte- 
nance work and for shop equipment, which 
ought to be a real stimulus to many of the in- 
dustries which serve the railroads. 

Incidentally, there is a moral for everybody 
in the experience of the rails. Their comeback 
has been hastened by the adoption of a mer- 
chandising attitude toward their service, which 
has been changed and made more attractive to 
buyers of transportation, both in the freight 
and passenger fields. That is the answer today 
to many of the problems that beset industry. 
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—in Commercial, 
Industrial and 
Large Building 
Air Conditioning 


Back of a commercial, indus- 
trial or large building air con- 
ditioning job is a technical expert, 
whose recommendations deter- 
mine what equipment is selected for 
the installation. 


This man may not always be the 
actual buyer, but invariably his deci- 
sion is final. He can make or break 
the sale of your product. 


These technical experts, who control 
specifications and purchases, are the 
professional men of air conditioning 

consulting engineers, engineers in 
industry and large buildings, and 
those contractors who specialize in air 
conditioning work. 


Their titles may be different and their 
jobs vary, but they have one common 
interest—the newest phases of air 
conditioning design and practice, as 
brought to them every month by 
HEATING, PIPING AND AIR CONDITIONING. 


Advertise in this one paper, and you 
reach the great majority of these 
important technical experts. 

















KEY 
ANY 
is the 


Wise litrere] 
Expert 


HEATING.PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING 


Every Wlontte / 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 20] 


Machine Tool 
Merchandising 


tempting to sell machine tools to the 
wrong people. 

Or, to phrase it in another way— 
we had been trying to sell machine 
tools to production men, whereas we 
should have been endeavoring to sell 
profits to chief executives. 

We therefore promptly began to 

knock at a new set of doors. Instead 
of talking to production men, en- 
gineers, shop superintendents and tech- 
nical men, we began to talk to chair- 
men of the boards, presidents, treas- 
urers, comptrollers—in short, people 
who were held accountable for profit 
or loss. 
@ We knew that we could not talk 
to these men in terms of spindles, 
shafts, gears or motors. We could 
talk to them only in the language 
which they understood—the language 
of profits. 

It was in line with the above that 
we published, early in the spring of 
1936, an advertisement which was so 
unusual in the field of machine tool 
advertising that I quote it in full: 


THE NEW 
INDUSTRIAL DICTIONARY 
Old words have new mean- 
ings these days. It will pay 
every manufacturer to learn 
the new definitions 
com petition—The low - cost plant 
(there’s one in every industry) 
which can undersell you. 
modernize—Act of replacing un- 
profitable with profitable 
equipment. Synonym: invest. 
obsolete—A machine which is un- 
profitable to operate. 
operator—Individual who can create 
profits or labor troubles, de- 
pending on attitude. If profits 
are desired, supply operator 
with modern equipment which 
makes job easier and high earn- 
ings for himself and company 
more certain. 
production—A variable word. (Syn- 
onyms: profit, or, loss.) Super- 
lative in. former (profit) is 
reached when new equipment 
is provided. 
profit—Difference between selling 
price and costs. Archaic or 
obsolete word in plants where 
importance of reducing costs 
is not recognized. 
stockholder—More or less patient 
individual. Formula for arous- 














ing to enthusiasm: modernize 
plant with new equipment. Re- 
sult is such pronounced in- 
crease in profits that stock- 


holder revives and supports 
management. 
tax—Disease similar to anemia: 


causes weakness, possible death. 
Cure: strengthening of profit 
margin by reducing costs, best 
brought about by replacing 
obsolete, wasteful equipment. 
wage-rate — (Synonym: high.) 
Causes rush of blood to head of 
production executive. Anti- 
dote: greater production in- 
crease (by faster machines) 
then the wage-rate increase. 
If these and similar words are 
worrying you, perhaps our experi- 
ence with other plants in applying 
the right meaning in the right place 
may be helpful to you. 

The wording of this advertisment 
is worthy of careful study. Note, for 
instance, the treatment of the theme 
old days 


obsolete meant “‘out-moded”—that is, 


of obsolescence. In _ the 


superseded by some device superior in 
mechanism or operation. This was 
quite understandable to a shop super- 
intendent, but did not hit home to 
the man who was responsible for 
profits. The ultimate definition of 
obsolescence is the one used in the ad- 
vertisement: “a machine which is un- 
profitable to operate.” 

In this one phrase is found, I believe, 
the keynote of the new approach to 
the selling and merchandising of ma- 
chine tools. The 
whether a machine tool now operat- 
ing in a plant should be kept, or 
should be replaced, cannot be answered 
on the basis of motors, spindles, shafts 


question as to 


or gears. It can be answered only in 
terms of profits. 

Following through this new keynote 
in sales approach, the wording of the 
following Warner & Swasey advertise- 
ment is significant: 

IF his business card 
were a $500 bill 
Would you ask him in? 

The man in this picture is not 

your operator—he is a Warner & 

Swasey Production Engineer. He is 

testing the production methods of 

Hobart Manufacturing Co. He 

showed them how to save $600 on 

the first run of parts from one tur- 
ret lathe. He reduced direct labor 

50% on another. 

Warner & Swasey representatives 
are trained to sell profits to the user 
—not equipment. These men will 
study your product and process and 





then prove whether or not you can 

decrease cost, increase profit, reduce 

rejects, improve precision of your 
product by new equipment. 

Another advertisement, pointing in 
the same direction, reads as follows: 

IS It Worthwhile to Modernize? 

To be worth doing, a modernization 

program must pay for itself and 

return a profit besides. Otherwise 

NO! 

New Warner & Swasey turret lathes 

are recommended only on the basis 

of increased earnings . . . they must 
pay for themselves plus an extra 
profit— from present production. 

On no other basis should you buy 

new equipment. But on that basis, 

proven to your satisfaction, you 
can’t afford not to invest. 

Turret lathes — expressly designed 

for the speed and precision of to- 

day’s competition—are multiplying 
production, reducing scrap loss, 
cutting non-productive time, elimi- 
nating entire steps in production. 

Every one of these is a direct addi- 

tion to net profit. Let us prove 

what we can do for your plant 
profit. 

Of course, a machine tool manu- 
facturer who has adopted this sales 
approach must be prepared to live up 
to it. Our own company does so by 
sending men into the plants of its 
prospects, and making factual, statisti- 
cal surveys as to what new equipment 
may accomplish in the way of cost re- 
duction, on the basis of nature of 
work to be done and rate of produc- 
tion anticipated. It is very easy to 
show theoretical savings on the basis 
of theoretical volume flowing into a 
shop at an ideal theoretical rate—but 
it is quite another to show what a 
new machine tool will or will not do 
on the basis of actual practical ex- 
perience and conservative production 
expectations within that shop. 

The experiences of our company 
along this line are typified by the fol- 
lowing advertisement, published this 
spring: 

THe $14,000 BLue Print 

One of the largest, best-managed 
companies in America laughed at 
the idea we could show them how 
to save money. Authorized a plant 
survey more out of courtesy to our 
engineer. 
Our men put on overalls and lived 
in the plant. They brought their 
findings to our estimating depart- 
ment. Then we went back to their 
plant with a proposal and the blue 
print. 


Accepted. Investment in 12 new 


Use this ONE 

Paper for 
DOMINANT 
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HEATING, Pipinc AND Air Con- 
DITIONING is edited by and for 


the technical experts. 


Its editorial content is author- 
itative. {It carries each month 
the Official Journal of the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers. It is the one publication 
which gives you thorough coverage of 


the KEY MEN in this great market. 











If you make any of the hundred and 
more products used in commercial 
and industriai air conditioning, here 
is your logical medium for an effec- 


tive advertising campaign at low cost. 





Sample copy and breakdown of our 
circulation will interest you. Should 
these be sent directly to you, or to 
your agency? 
















Heating - Piping 
and Air Conditioning 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Residential 
Air Conditioning 


Residential air conditioning de- 
veloped around the warm air 
furnace—and it has become a 
vast and ever expanding market 
by this same warm air heating 
“‘route.”’ 


Check the sales of residential air con- 
ditioning equipment, and you will note 
a significant fact: one type of dealer- 
the warm air-sheet metal man_—is the 
key to the business. 











This is the dealer who is “going to 
town’”’ in residential air conditioning. 
Your success, if you make any equip- 
ment used in the field, depends directly 
upon the number of these “‘live’’ 
aggressive warm air-sheet metal dealers 
who are on the job for you. 


These desirable, top-notch dealers sub- 
scribe to AMERICAN ARTISAN—the one 
paper which gives them information of 
vital interest to their business success. 








Advertise monthly in AMERICAN ARTI- 
SAN, and you will cover an entire market 
in a thorough way. 


KEY 
MAN 


is the 
\\\ Wale fe ret. 
Dye] (=e 


... andthe Cream of the Crop 


Pay’22°a Year for 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 





machines, $31,375. Savings the 
first year in direct labor alone— 
$14,129.37, not including over- 
head. We completely modernized 
their production, eliminating waste, 
increasing accuracy, combining 
operations and lowering costs. 

That’s what we mean by modern- 

izing. And that’s how we go about 

it. We are equipped to handle at 
this time four such plant surveys. 

May we discuss your plant (your 

net profit) as one of the four? 

To sum up—we published not long 
ago what is, I believe, the shortest ef- 
fective machine tool advertisement 
ever put into a magazine. This ad- 
vertisement contained only one sen- 
tence: 

“Remember—it’s not taking them 

out but keeping them in, that makes 

old machine tools so expensive.” 

We believe that this new approach 
to the merchandising and selling of 
machine tools is strictly in accordance 
with the new tempo in American 
business. 





Guide to Government 
Purchasing Made Available 


Guide books for American business 
firms and individuals desiring to partici 
pate in the large market for products put 
chased by the various branches of thé 
federal government were made available 
last month by the Machinery Division 
and Forest Products Division, Bureau ot 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De 
partment of Commerce 

The information contained in thes 
publications can be utilized by producers 
and sales representatives of every kind of 
merchandise consumed by the govern 
ment, it was stated. 

The publications offer suggestive leads 
and short-cuts for contractors interested 
in obtaining government business and for 
prospective bidders on products for gov 
ernment use. 

Federal government purchasing offices, 
including offices located outside of Wash 
ington, are listed in the publication. A 
section on government purchasing pro 
cedure together with concise instructions 
concerning the proper methods of solicit 
ing inquiries and submitting bids is ir 
cluded. 

Copies of either report may be had at 
five cents each from the Bureau of For 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Depart 
ment of Commerce, Washington 


"Products Finishing” Is 
New Gardner Publication 


Products Finishing, new monthly wil 
be launched in October by Gardner Pub 
lications, Cincinnati, publisher of Mod 
ern Machine Shop. Distribution will b: 
10,000. 

The new publication will serve the meta 
cleaning and finishing industries. Tris 
size will be 5144x734 inches 

Howard Campbell will be editorial di 
rector; Fred W. Vogel, managing edit: 
and John M. Krings, advertising manager 





[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 18] 


Selling Export 


generators, hoists, and all other neces- 
sary equipment in continuous opera- 
tion. The same condition exists gen- 
erally in the Latin American mining 
industry which is producing half of 
the world’s silver, one-quarter of its 
copper and tin, one-sixth of its lead, 
one-eighth of its zinc and one-tenth of 
its gold. American ownership in these 
mining properties is represented by an 
investment of more than $800,000,000 
and is an important influence in the 
choice of American equipment. 

@ Even the large sugar centrals have 
fully equipped machine shops. During 
the four or five months of the grind- 
ing season, sugar mills are run at peak 
capacity, and the excessive wear and 
tear and the corrosive action of the 
juice make extensive overhauling a 
matter of yearly recurrence. 

Latin American industries import 
their mechanical equipment because 
there is no local source of supply; and 
because American capital and man- 
agement are the controlling influence, 
a majority of these imports come from 
the United States. Under these con- 
ditions, the problem of maintenance 
becomes of paramount importance. 
Lacking nearby suppliers, machinery 
must be kept in operating condition. 
Mechanical failure would impose 
ruinous expense through shut-downs, 
and to guard against this, every large 
enterprise has shop facilities and 
stocks of replacement parts far more 
extensive than those of similar estab- 
lishments here at home where re- 
placements are readily available. 

@ The two continents of the western 
hemisphere are tied together by con- 
tinuous road systems partly built and 
completely planned; also by established 
steamship lines and airways. One 
prominent air transport system is ad- 
vertising five and a half-day service 
to Buenos Aires, and to thirty-nine 
different countries and colonies at cor- 
responding speeds. The company as- 
serts that by means of this service 
new export and import business en- 
terprises have been built. “Repair 
parts for automobiles, tractors and 
machinery can be had so quickly this 
way that dealers get along with 
smaller stocks,” a recent advertise- 
nent claims. We are thus closer in 
distance and in time to our southern 
veighbors than is any other manufac- 


turing nation, and no one unfamiliar 
with export business can realize the 
great advantage this gives us. 

The western world is also closely 
coupled by a community of interest 
which is manifested by the evolution 
of the Pan-American Union—a league 
of nations that antedates Geneva and 
is effective because it is realistically 
commercial and cultural rather than 
political. The various countries rep- 
resented are good neighbors and good 
customers one to another, and the 
United States occupies the position of 
banker and supplier of capital goods 
in return for raw materials. 

Other factors that promote accept- 
ance of American industrial products 
are the three and one-half billions of 
dollars invested by American financiers 
and industrialists which influence man- 
agement and purchasing policies; and 
the acknowledged leadership of Ameri- 
can production equipment from the 
standpoint of technical efficiency. 

@ The present policy of the United 
States government is to increase our 
foreign trade by means of its recipro- 
cal trade agreement program. A 
prominent official of the State Depart- 
ment recently said that this program 
“is a direct attack upon the problem 
of trade restoration. We reduce bar- 
riers in exchange for the lowering of 
other countries’ barriers.” Treaties 
have been negotiated with Cuba, Haiti, 
Brazil, Honduras, Colombia, Nicar- 
agua and Guatemala. Others are con- 
templated. This policy is generally 
considered by export interests to be 
advantageous as far as it has gone. 
Nevertheless, the production of Amer- 
ican machinery and materials needed 
by foreign industry because of their 
eficiency from a manufacturing 
standpoint, and an overseas demand 
based on favorable business conditions 
are the firmest foundation for our 
foreign trade in industrial equipment. 

The technical superiority of Ameri- 
can industrial equipment is acknowl- 
edged and Latin America’s substantial 
recovery from depression has stimu- 
lated demand for machinery and sup- 
plies. The time for cultivating the 
market has arrived, and those who 
pioneer aggressively will entrench 
themselves in a favorable position 
which future competition will have 
difficulty in challenging. 

Next month we shall detail the ex- 
isting channels through which indus- 
trial marketers may approach foreign 


> 


markets. 
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Use this ONE | 
Paper to Reach 


i hYZ-4m BY-Yo] (-1 2 
in the 
Residential 


Field! 


Every month AMERICAN ARTISAN 

carries articles on the engineer- 

ing and practical phases of res- 
idential air conditioning, warm 

air heating and sheet metal 
work—new ideas, new practices 

— vital information of paramount 
importance to the dealer getting 
ahead and “ doing a job.”’ 


Thus we sift circulation, attracting 
only the most progressive dealers— 
those dealers responsible for the big 
percentage of all new equipment sales. 








Editorial leadership and circulation 
leadership go hand in hand. By using 
this one paper, you reach the ‘‘cream 
of the dealer crop.”” May we contact 
your agency, or shall we send detailed 
information to you direct? 








AMERICAN 
ARTISAN 


6N.MICHIGAN © CHICAGO,ILL. 








Read by brewery 
executives, master 
brewers, brewery 
architects and engi- 
neers—wherever beer 
is brewed. 


Now in its 6Ist year. 





PROSPERITY FOR BREWERS 


Beer Sales for July in the U. S. were 
6,808,943 barrels—an increase of 1|,208,873 
barrels (21%) over June, 1936—and 25% 
over July, 1935. There sure is ‘gold’ in 
this market for those who tell their story 
through this publication—which continues 








Sees Field for 
Part-time Service 


To tHe Eprror: That letter in the 
August issue from the president of 
some firm with a modest advertising 
appropriation struck me right where 
I’ve been doing a lot of pondering for 
some time. He wonders about the 


advisability and (probably) possibility 





to lead all other brewery papers in adver- ot 


tising volume and prestige. 


H.S. RICH & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


@ 10 ALETTER In 


Need of Service 
For Small Advertisers 


To ree Eorror 


As we go out of 
the depression and enter good business 
ind look forward to still better busi 
ness, we find it simple to determine 
im our minds what proportion of our 


Our total advertising expense does 
not justify a full time advertising 
manager and such an account is not 
attractive to industrial advertising 
agencies, even if they are looking to- 
ward the future. On the other hand, 
the overhead involved in paying a 
proper amount to industrial agencies 
becomes rather high in proportion to 
the actual advertising expenditures. 


Hence we find ourselves the mid- 
cle of the year without having spent 
all we should have spent in the first 
half and lacking power to push the 
program through. We are, therefore, 
going to try the “spasm method.” By 
this | mean that we will have a spasm 
of taking fresh photographs in July, 
then get busy with the art depart- 
ments of printers and prepare business 
paper advertisements, direct mail and 
catalogs for the next six months and 
get it over with and get back to our 
other work. Theoretically, this meth- 
od may not be sound, but practically, 
it seems to us about the only way to 
get results with the personnel avail- 
able 


In working this way, we set aside 


getting a part-time advertising 


manager for concerns who cannot af- 
ford a full-time man to do the job. 


It has seemed to me that this is an 
ideal spot for some one to really do 
a useful bit of service for an industry. 
give advertising and publications a 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


TO YOU, AND OTHER FIRMS LIKE YOU WHO 
WANT A CRACKERJACK JOB ON A LIMITED 
APPROPRIATION WE OFFER THE SERVICES 
OF A COMPLETE, TECHNICALLY TRAINED ART 
STAFF TO ASSIST YOU IN YOUR PLANNING, AN 

A PRODUCTION MAN TO RELIEVE YOU OF THE 
DETAILS OF PRODUCTION, ALL DONE ON AN 
ECONOMICAL BASIS. DISCUSSION OF YOUR 
PROBLEMS WITH US WILL INVOLVE NO OBLIG- 
ATION TO YOU. @ DESIGNING OF CATALOGS, 
INSERTS, TRADE ADS, PACKAGES, BOOKLETS, 
POSTERS, DISPLAYS, EXHIBITS @ RETOUCHING 

PHOTOGRAPHS @ TECHNICAL DRAWINGS 
DRAFTING @ GRAPHS @ MAPS 


ALLIED ARTS GUILD 


254 WEST 31st STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


boost, as well as make a good job fo 
himself all at one stroke. 
M. A. SHERWOOD, 
Riverside, Ca! 
7, Vv 
O. K. to Copy Chasers 

To THE Eprror: I feel quite compl: 
mented at the recognition you ga\ 
our July advertisement in the “O. K 
As Inserted” feature in your Augus: 
issue. You may be sure we always ap 
preciate outside comment on our ad 
vertising as it helps keep us on the 
right track. 

H. vonP. THomas, 
Merchandising Manager, Bussma: 
Manufacturing Company, St. Louis 
vvy 
Urges Advertising 
Managers to Travel 

To tHe Eprror: This letter, 
identical form, is being sent to a con 
siderable number of industrial adver 
tising men without regard to their 
authority, or lack of it, over adver- 
tising budgets or media. Therefore, it 
is entirely impersonal. 

At the most recent meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Council, National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association, Inc.. 
there was an informal round-table dis- 
cussion of the position of the adver- 
tising manager, and it was the general 
consensus of opinion that the average 
industrial advertiser, even though 
spending large sums for space, paper 
and ink, hasn’t been doing right by 
our Nell. Furthermore, it was frankly 
admitted that nobody but the adver- 
tising manager himself is to blame! 

For instance, to strike an arbitrary 
figure, the average annual advertising 
expenditure by manufacturers large 
enough to employ advertising man 
agers is, we will say, $50,000. As 
against this, the average cost of 
average salesman, including his e» 
pense account, is $6,000 per year. 

Now, assuming that the salesma 
and the advertising manager are en 
ployed at the same time, just wh 
happens? 

The new peddler comes in like 
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7108 individual voluntary subscribers in June 
H & V—the largest individual subscription fist in 


the field! 


2093 additional engineers and contractors 
reached by the placement of directed circulation 
among men who are otherwise inaccessible to 
subscription salesmen! 


These above two groups constitute the special- 
ists who are the dominant factors in the specifica- 
tion of practically all air conditioning, heating 
and ventilating equipment for the most important 
projects to come! 


Outstanding editorial content, as evidenced by 
a total circulation of 9201, by the largest number 
of voluntary subscriptions and by a high renewal 
percentage—a supplemented distribution among 
engineers and contractors influential in the selec- 
tion of equipment —the prestige and following 
that comes from 32 years of service to the in- 
dustry —these are but a few of the factors which 
elevate H & V to the first position in the field. 
Consider H & V first for effective advertising! 


HEATING & VENTILATING 


AIR CONDITIONING 


THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS, PUBLISHERS 
148 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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March wind, sucking swinging doors 
behind him until the hinges whine in 
agony and plaster is knocked off the 
walls. He is given days and days, 
sometimes weeks and weeks, to fa- 
miliarize himself with the plant, and 
is put through a veritable school of 
training. Then, the sales manager or 
the star salesman takes him out to the 
battle front, presents him to the trade 
with a bow that would make anything 
Chesterfield ever attempted resemble 
an angry gesture. He is rushed off to 
the most likely convention, or exposi- 
tion, and for years thereafter isn’t 
allowed to miss a solitary thing that 
might help justify the $6,000 that is 
spent upon him. 


The advertising manager is given an 
out-of-the-way cubby-hole, a pen, a 
bottle of ink, a second-hand type- 
writer, and told to go to it. Some- 
times he is allowed agency service 
commensurate with his needs, some- 
times only what he can get for the 
fifteen per cent allowed by the pub- 
lisher—certainly far short of enough 
for a real agency job in the case of 
low-rate trade publications. He is not 
only given the items mentioned, but 
he is given itemized hell in copious 
gobs if he doesn’t immediately begin 
to roll out copy that pleases not only 
the guy with the heavy eye-brows, but 
each and every salesman on the road. 
And he must do this without having 





Biggest Clay Products 
News in 5 Years! 


—Just out—an important NEW sur- 


vey* showing 82% 


of America’s 


clay plants now operating at 66% 
volume, with still greater produc- 
tion on the way—a business-build- 


ing survey for YOU, of 


Today’s NEW 
Clay Products 


Industry 


Current increases in building, steel and agricultural ac- 
tivity have been paralleled by-tremendous advances in pro- 


duction and shipments of allied clay products. 


Brick and 


clay plants active for the first time in years are rushing 
to buy new equipment and new machinery to meet today’s 


production demands. 


Go after your share of this imme- 


diate replacement business—use Brick & Clay Record dom- 


inantly, consistently. 


"If, by chance, you missed seeing this news-worthy 
broadside, drop us a line and we'll shoot you a copy 


by return mail. 


You can’t afford to miss reading it. 


Briek & Clay Reeord 


Published by 
Industrial Publications, Inc., 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Illinois 
Publishers of Ceramic Industry, Ceramic Data Book, other trade publications 
and technical literature. 




















LAST CALL! 


Forms closing shortly on the impor- 
tant new 1936-37 edition of 


CERAMIC 
DATA BOOK 


Make your space reservations now. Put the 
catalog of your line in this one book that 
stays the year ‘round on the desk of every 
buying executive in the ceramic industry. A 
“must” on every advertising schedule. 














the slightest idea of what it is all 
about! 

The advertising manager is rarely 

allowed either the time or the money 
to go out into the field to see what is 
done with the blooming stuff he is 
writing about. He is kept away from 
conventions and expositions where his 
product is displayed along with com- 
petitive products—unless, perhaps, he 
has a strong back and is carried along 
to do the heavy lifting. Is it any won- 
der the poor devil is as addled as an 
old maid at a ministers’ picnic and 
that, often, with a change of signa- 
ture, his copy would be as applicable 
to buggies and brassieres as to bubble 
trays and bull wheels? His entire edu- 
cation in the operations of his company 
and conditions he is trying to meet 
depend upon the bawlings out he gets 
for always being wrong to start with, 
and from publishers’ representatives 
who too often know only their space 
rates, or, knowing a lot more, don’t 
care to tell the truth because it will 
kill a possible sale. 
@ I thought along this line the night 
when the 14,000 postmasters and 
other governmental job-holders up at 
Cleveland got the wing-feathers of 
their imagination stuck into the tails 
of their common gumption and went 
wild and stayed wild until somebody 
blew out the lights. They had about 
as much to do with the selection of a 
presidential nominee as did Ned in the 
First Reader, but they had forty or 
fifty million people of the United 
States sitting up at radios shivering 
with excitement, envy and admira- 
tion. They were making themselves 
heard, if you get what I mean. 

Is there any reason on earth why the 
advertising manager shouldn’t take his 
rightful place in the scheme of things 
—the relatively right place based solely 
on what he and his work are costing 
the house? If he and his work, costing 
$50,000 a year, aren’t worth as much 
consideration as a $6,000 salesman, 
just why is he alive? Wouldn’t it be 
a wonderful thing for the house, if for 
nobody else, if the man who is talking 
to a thousand customers and prospec- 
tive customers for every single soul ap- 
proached by the salesman, could actu- 
ally get out on the firing line and find 
out what he ought to know rather 
than be forced to depend on what is 
too often misfit information, second 
or third hand? 

I know of a number of presidents, 
treasurers and auditors who will find 
a new item on the advertising man- 
ager’s budget this fall. It will be cov- 
ered in a single word: 

“Travel.” W. W. Picve, 

Manager Pittsburgh office, 
Gulf Publishing Company. 
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These widely used books will develop business 
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15,000 distribution to utilities, 
industrial plants, electrical 
engineers and electrical 
manufacturers. i 


¥ 


Z <= 
ASKIET ee 


~ “iy 
20,000 distribution to electri- Ba 
cal wholesalers, contractors “= 
and industrial plant electri- 
cians. 


—and at only a fraction of a cent per prospect 


New and completely revised, these widely 
used buying guides of the electrical industry 
will maintain constant “contact” with 35,000 
buyers throughout 1937. Your advertising in 
these issues will gain extra prominence for 
your products at the time when purchases are 
being considered. For less than a cent per 
prospect, you can constantly keep your prod- 
ucts face-to-face with these buyers. 


The Buyers Reference Books of the Electri- 
cal Industry are conveniently arranged in four 
main sections: 


(1) A complete alphabetical index of the elec- 


trical and allied products made by over 
3,500 manufacturers. Advertising adjacent 


to listings in this section gives your product 
PROMINENCE — right on the firing line. 


(2) Alphabetical list of trade and company 
names with addresses. 


(3) Product Exhibit Section where you can 
“file” your complete catalog — ready for 
immediate reference. 


(4) Tabular Engineering Data. 


Two recent surveys show how these Annual 
Buyers Reference Books are extensively used 
end are bringing ACTUAL ORDERS for ad- 
vertisers. May we send you more complete 
data? 


ELECTRICAL DIVISION 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


An Annual Publishing Activity of Two Prominent Publications 


OR THE 


ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING 
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Buying of New Equipment 
Nears Record Figures in 
Transportation Field 


$360,000,000 INVOLVED IN FIVE 
YEAR TRANSIT IMPROVEMENT PLAN 


ir modernization progran 
of its entire history, the transit 
industry is now purchasing 
} 


equipment ata rate far ahead 


of last year, when a 25-5 


cord of over 4800 new pa 


Veatr 


jouw A. Miter senger cars was established. 


=. After five years of research 
and experiment, the new 
troik car deve ped by the Electric Railway 
Presidents’ Conference Committee is read) 
Several big city companies are specifically in 
terested. Orders for upwards of 400 of these 
cars are ¢ xpected by the end of the year. 

Phe pe p larity of the electric tr ley bus has 
been increasing. More new ones have been 
ordered even in the first half of the present 
year than in any previous twelve months 

oline motor bus orders placed by the local 
t t companies are also headed for an all 
time peak. Companies in New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia and San Francisco are adding 
hundreds of new cars on rapid transit linc 

This great modernization movement is ex- 
pected to continue. Over 25,000 of the 44,000 
electric cars and over 11,000 of the 19,000 
buses in use today will be obsolete befor e 
end of 1941 

Replacement vehicl ;wW 
f $10,000 each. To mode 
therefore the industry mu 
$60,000,000 tn the next five years 

(sratifving i es In pa senger trafh 

ued nout in- 

. have strengthe ned 

ransit industry, to plan 
» in the future 

ating and maintenance 


upplies are keeping 


nc 


pace with the increasing activity of the local 
transit companies. Other industries therefore 
participate in the improved conditions. Orders 
for steel and other metals, wire, electrical 
equipment, fuel, lubricants, paint and varnish, 
cement and scores of other special and staple 
commodities are moving at an increasing rate 
onto the books of manufacturers who are sales- 
minded enough to see the opportunities—and 

go after them with products and sales stories 


day’s conditions in the transit industry 


BUS OPERATORS BUYING EQUIP- 
MENT AT RECORD RATE THIS YEAR 


So far this year, it is esti- 

mated that the bus industry 

has bought nearly $45,000,- 

000 worth of new vehicles, 

with a more than even chance 

of doing at least as well in the 

Cart W. Srocxs ™Mainder of the year. At the 
Editor present rate it is probable 

Bus Transportation +14 almost 20,000 buses will 
have been delivered by the 

e of this year. This will represent a 28% 
increase over last year, despite the fact that 


“! 


bus purchases hit an all-time record in 

The largest delivery of vehicles to a 
operating company in the first six mont 
1936 was the 348 units which went to th 
York City Omnibus Corporation. An ord 
350 buses to Greyhound is now being fille 
the first of these new style streamlined 
engined vehicles are just going into 
throughout the country. Everywhere t/ 
dustry is buying. Many orders are for | 
25 to 50 buses. The business is exceeding 
distributed with the smaller producers a 
as the major manufacturers working to c: 
ty. In fact, orders are now being accept 
the basis of 90-day delivery. 

New terminal projects and garages, : 
as the enlargement and modernization of 
ing facilities, mean jobs for local cont 
and orders for materials of constructi 

Current statistics of the industry she 
operators are running each existing bus, 
miles per month, and this together w 
establishment of new bus lines in n 
calities, means a constantly growing 1 
for gasoline, lubricating oil and other a 
motive maintenance supplies. Indeed, t 
industry spends well over a hundred 
dollars per year for maintenance materi: 
operating supplies. As a market for gas 





McGRAW-HILL 


American Machinist 
Aviation 

Bus Transportation 
Business Week 


McGRAW-HILL 


Coal Age 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
Construction Methods 
Electrical Contracting 


PUBLISHING 


COMPANY, INC., 


Electrical Merchandising 
Electrical West 
Electrical Wholesaling 
Electrical World 
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, each new bus added to existing fleets is 
valent to more than twenty private auto- 
| 


ies. 


AIR TRANSPORT ENJOYING 
SOUND BUSINESS EXPANSION 


This year a million people will 
fly on the airlines! This is 
up 33° over last year and 
more than double the traffic 

of 1934. 
Every day passenger traffic, 
mail and express cargoes are 
SP. Jouxnsroxn Mounting to new highs. Ai 
Editor 


tito express has doubled in volume 
Aviation ; 


over last year. Commercial 
yn is earning its rightful place in national 
\ternational transportation. Speed, com- 
and safety are now taken for granted. 
pment is being modernized on all air lines, 
nstruction is now under way on larger and 
machines which are expected to replace 
hips by early 1938. 

Military manufacture is at an unprecedented 
with appropriations for new planes and 

es totaling about $60,000,000—nearly 

‘r the low point of 1934. Interest 
ivate and industrial ownership 


THE TIME IS RIGHT...THE NEED 
1S AVAILABLE 


THE MONEY 
en 





of aircraft. One manufacturer of a light air- 
plane selling at about $1500 has recently 
placed an order for 1500 engines, the largest 
single non-military order ever placed. In 1935 
the estimated purchasing power of the aviation 
industry was $167,000,000. The probable figure 
for 1936 is over $180,000,000. Manufacturers 
of materials, supplies and accessories are now 
working at top speed to keep up with rising de- 
mands. 

Better business for the aviation industry 
carries with it better times for other industries 
as well. The basic raw materia!s, aluminum, 
steel, rubber and wood are being used in greater 
quantities. New airports call for greater con- 
sumption of cement and other paving materials 
and will also absorb increasing quantities of 
electrical equipment, lights, wiring, control 
units, etc. The petroleum industries benefit 
from increased use of gasoline and oil. Even 
such heavy equipment as tractors is finding an 
active market in this industry, not merely for 
use on construction, but for daily work about 
the airport, towing planes, removing snow, and 
miscellaneous maintenance jobs. 

Employment figures in aircraft manufactur- 
ing and airline operations are mounting. The 
schools are being hard pushed to supply trained 
men to meet current demands. The aviation 
industry is well out in front in contributing to 
the recovery of American business. 


IS EVIDENT... 


* * * 


ITH vehicles of new and 

improved design, offering 
advanced standards of speed and 
comfort, profitable passenger traf- 
fic is being won back to the elec- 
tric railway lines. Meanwhile buses 
and air transport lines are creat- 
ing new business where none ex- 
isted before. Factories are hum- 
ming with orders for transporta- 
tion equipment. Employment is 
being found for many men as bus 
lines and air lines are extended. 
These are markets worth cultivat- 
ing! New sales opportunities are 
arising every day in these trans- 
portation fields. Advertising, in 
properly selected business publi- 
cations will help you to seek out 
and educate prospects. Advertis- 
ing will help you to make sales 
contacts with these prospects, reg- 
ularly and at an average cost of 


about one cent per contact. 


* * * 
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Electronics 
Engineering & Mining Journal 
Engineering News-Record 

Factory Management & Maintenance 
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NEW YORK, N. 
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Metal & Mineral Markets 


Mill Supplies 


Power 


Product Engineering 
Radio Retailing 
Textile World 


Transit Journal 
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Romance of Steel 


piece turret tops for streamlined auto- 
mobiles indicate one application of 
these unusual sizes. The film, “Mil- 
lions for Defense” (against wear, cor- 
rosion and traffic dangers), is most 
convincing. Display cases exhibit 
many fabricated products. 

Chase Brass & Copper Company, 
Inc., exhibits seemingly endless variety 
of brass and copper. The display 


ranges from origins and basic metals 


to products of severe utility and 
finished articles of rare beauty. 

The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany stresses stainless strip for home 
and industrial use. A note entirely 
new to most visitors is struck by the 
model of a frameless steel house pro- 
duced by Purdue Residential Founda- 
tion. Located on a revolving pedestal 
the model translates steel operation 
into terms of “home.” 

Republic Steel Corporation’s display 
utilizes a three-dimensional moving 
model to show hot ingots coming 
stripped from the molds. Cold drawn 





FOR 


CREATIVE CO-OPERATION 
in producing 
EXHIBITS THAT WORK 


Today exhibits, like every other advertising me- 
dium, must work—must produce concrete sales 
and advertising results for the money invested. 
This is especially important in the industrial field, 
where a high efficiency of advertising results is 


required. 


Architectural is constantly producing new ideas 
and building them into practical selling exhibits 
for industrial manufacturers, large and small. 
You are invited to take advantage of our long 
experience in design, manufacture and market- 
ing. Preliminary sketch and recommendations 
submitted without obligation, when you tell us 
your exhibit problem. 


@ If you are not receiving “THE EXHIBITOR,” a reader's 
digest of news and articles on exhibit advertising, write 
us to add your name to our mailing list, free. 


CONSULT 


ARCHITECTURAL 
DECORATING COMPANY 


1600 So. Jefferson St., CHICAGO 
@ Exhibit Builders Since 1893 e 
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The porcelain enamel industry is tak- 
ing an active part at the Great Lakes 
Exposition with a separate building 
housing exhibits of its constituents. 
This page advertisement in Fortune" 
in full color was run by Ferro Enamel 
Corporation, Cleveland, listing the 
sponsors and all companies exhibit- 
ing in the porcelain enamels building 





shafting, mechanical tubing, boile: 
tubes made from strip, sheets, plates, 
bars and other basic steel on display is 
carried over into the story of how 
steel touches the lives of the average 
American daily. The Berloy steel 
frame house is displayed in skeleton 
form that demonstrates its application 
to any of several building materials, 
brick to plywood, that the home 
builder may prefer. Stainless steel 
decorations are used generously 
throughout the exhibit which includes 
many consumer articles of stainless. 
An animated display features coke for 
domestic heating. 

Timken Roller Bearing Company 
presents tapered roller bearings up to 
the twenty-six-inch size, also a model 
automobile with electrically lighted 
bearing points. But, taking John 
Public into the inner production circle, 
it also exhibits working models of its 
thirty-five-inch blooming mill and a 
seamless tubing mill, both in opera- 
tion. 

These examples indicate how far in- 
dustrialists have gone to present origins 
to the average citizen who is far re- 
moved from production and who sel- 
dom thinks beyond the retail counter 

It is particularly fortuitous that 
America may meet its foundation in- 
dustries at Cleveland just now. A 
peep behind the scenes of the indus- 
trial drama—an opportunity to shake 
hands figuratively with the producer 
and actors—and they become per- 
sonalized into beings quite different 
from the common distorted picture of 
“big business.” 
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PUT YOUR SELLING PRESSURE 
WHERE THE BUSINESS IS! 


That goes double: 

Over 70% of all the textile fibre consumed in the United States is 
used in the South. Over 75% of all new textile construction is in the 
Southern territory. Hence COTTON is the buy for those who want to 
sell present active mills as well as for those looking for orders in con- 
nection with future expansion. It covers the mills in thirty-nine states 
of the country, or wherever textile goods are manufactured. Its cir- 
culation is distributed in each section according to the activity and 
expansion of that section. 


The second point is even more important, and often overlooked. 
Buying power lies with the men in charge of production (managers, 
superintendents and operating executives). Hence COTTON, because 
COTTON is a paper for active producing men—majoring on construc- 
tive, useful management and manufacturing articles and making very 
little of personnel gossip. So it is read not only by the OK officials 
but by the men who direct the actual operations as well. 


Which makes two major reasons why COTTON is the buy for you, 
just as steadily rising circulation figures prove it is editorially the buy 
for textile mill men. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


W.R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING CO. 


GRANT BUILDING . ATLANTA, GA. * REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Product or 
Institutional Advertising? 


We have an advertising problem 
similar to that, I suppose, of many 
other companies. We are anxious to 
put over our company as a great or- 
ganization to do business with, but 
find it difficult to do a job along this 
line and also have space enough to 
advertise the group of products we are 
producing. 1 should like to take all 
our space for an institutional job next 
year, but then | would be entirely out 
on the question of products. 

What are your recommendations? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

It would seem at first that you have 
the job of selling your products rather 
than your company, and that your 
advertising 


company institutional 


should be secured as a by-product 
On the other hand, there are 
many standardized 
products that need to advertise their 


value. 
concerns with 


company as a fine organization to do 
business with—and this job is even 
more important than a product adver- 
tising job that is scattered over many 
products and not really strong enough 
to accomplish very much on any one 
of them. 

There are three ways in which you 
may take care of your problem: 

First, take a third to a fifth of your 
page either horizontally or vertically 
and devote it to different products 
while the rest of the space is used for 
an institutional job. 


Second, advertise your products and 


TREACHEROUS BUSINESS— 
this predicting - = - 


economic and business trends and 
probabilities. Even the best educated 
guessers have refrained from making 
predictions these last few years for 
fear they might be 100% wrong. 


Bakers’ Hevrer last December made 
a number of definite predictions for 
the baking industry. They have 
proven 100% correct. Recently, editor 
Victor Marx made the following 
statement when commenting on these 
predictions: 

“The baking industry stood up very well 


during the depression. Although production 
did not suffer greatly, profits were mate- 


rially reduced, both from lowered prices 
and increased costs, due to taxation, chiefly 
under A.A.A. As a result, building prog- 
ress stopped and modernization was re- 
tarded. 


“The Annual Survey and Appraisal of the 
Baking Industry made by BAKERS’ 
HELPER in December showed that bakers 
needed new buildings and equipment badly 
and that one of the chief needs in the 
equipment line was ovens. 


“That our survey was accurate is indicated 
by the fact that equipment manufacturers, 
especially oven builders, have had a very 
satisfactory first half of 1936. Indications 
point to a continuance of equipment buying 
and increased building activities in the last 
half of 1936 and first half of 1937." 


Now that bakers are buying, it is up to you 


influencing them through advertising in Bakers’ 
You will reach volume producing 
wholesale, retail and house to house bakers. 
Census figures show that 9,118 bakers do 92.8% 


to see that they buy what you have to sell, by I 


HELPER. 


of the business. 


Send for a copy of 
“The Bakers’ Billion” 


BAKERSHELPER 


+ MAGAZINE « BAKERY PRACTICE oy MANAGEMENT 


CHICAGO 


330 8. Wells Street. 


A. B. P. 


A. B.C. 














take a chance on an institutional by- 
product value, or perhaps carry an in- 
stitutional box at one side or corner 
of your space. 

Third, advertise your company in 
full pages and use fractional pages for 
each individual product keying and 
checking closely to determine whether 
the fractional space brought in enough 
tangible inquiries and orders to pay its 
way. The fractional page should come 
close to paying its own way on the 
basis of setting up a reasonable value 


on inquiries. 


Scattering 
Political Propaganda 


The management of our company 
is Republican and naturally believes 
that business interests will be best 
served, not only from the employers’ 
stand point but also from the employes’ 
stand point, if Landon is elected. I 
have been asked to make recommenda- 
tions along two lines— 

1. Getting the true story over to 
our employes as to management’s at- 
titude on outside unions as compared 
with our company’s union and also— 

2. Ways and means of showing thi 
employes a fair picture without any 
urging or coercion on the part of thi 
company. 

Have you any suggestions that will 
hel p? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

You apparently have an opportu- 
nity to do a very fine piece of work 
for your company and its employes. 
It seems almost incredible that em- 
ployer and employe—the real workers 
of the country, should be continually 
preyed upon by outside interests. 

The employer’s dollar is cut and 
cut by all kinds of taxes before it has 
a chance to get to the employe, while 
labor unions on the other side are try- 
ing to get a larger part of the em- 
ploye’s dollar after he receives it. It 
is like the story of the Scotchman 
caught in a storm and told that the 
boat was sinking who said, “I am glad 
the boat does not belong to me.” The 
employer and the employe are in the 
same boat, one being attacked by the 
political racketeer and the other by 
the labor union racketeer, each offer- 
ing more money and many advantages. 

We agree that it is not well for 


companies to try to force employes to 


vote for any particular party. Em- 

ployes should be free to choose their 

own candidates without urging, force 
(CONTINUED ON PaGE 58) 
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The 6400 plants reached 
by Machine Design pro- 
duce about 92% of the 
$7,000,000,000 worth of 


machinery built annually. 


BE THERE ON TIME 
with 


Of course, Eliza eluded the hounds but she might have 
conserved her energy—and sacrificed her fame—by run- 
ning straight for the front door of the Dog Pound. But let's 
give Eliza credit. She got started on time. Many a sales 
solicitation goes to the dogs for failure to start on time. 


PERPETUAL BOOMS 
OF THE IDEA MARKET... 


® The Idea Market never knows a dull spell. Every day new 
ideas are incubating in research engineering departments. 


Let an engineer know you have a product that might conform with 
his latest plans for producing new machines and the sale is half 
made. That is why advertisers in Machine Design are telling 
engineers and designers of machines for resale purposes how 
their parts and materials are adaptable to modern production 
progress. These key-men read the advertisements along with 
the new ideas and departments that go to make up each issue 
of this invaluable magazine. 


To sell them, tell them in time— 


MACHINE DESIGN 


PENTON BUILDING. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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True to their [rust 


In every sphere of enterprise, achievement is the reward of 
vision, unfailing courage and tireless industry. The qualities of 
mind and spirit that made America great, live on. 

True to their trust, thousands of able aggressive business 
leaders carry forward the tradition that the only real road to 
progress lies through unremitting study, thought and toil. They 
do not shirk responsibility. 

In its position of intimate contact with all phases of America’s 
vast metal working industry, The Iron Age is in a unique posi- 
tion to appraise the qualities of modern business leadership. It 
knows that the fundamental principles which distinguish 
America are not dead. It knows that right thinking executives 
of every age and rank will continue to carry on, true to the trust 
inherited from their forebears. 

For over eighty years The Iron Age has been the principal 
publication of an industry that touches every phase of American 
life and business. In its pages business leaders find news and 
inspiration. Nor can one peruse the advertising it carries weekly 
without finding a constant source of fresh ideas for improve- 
ment in equipment, materials and processes. 

From cover to cover The Iron Age takes pride in serving 
some 60,000 executives who are the rock and backbone of our 
future industrial progress. True to their trust, we know they 
will not fail. 


Advertising executives, interested in the metal work- 
ing industry, are invited to send for a new booklet 
containing the facts about The Iron Age circulation 
and the field covered. 


A Chilton & Publication 


URES "ai 


EF IRON AGE 
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Let these two Gillette publica- 
tions carry your advertising mes- 
sage to the men who will plan 
and supervise, as well as buy the 
necessary equipment and mate- 
rials, for assured extensive work 
programs in the HIGHWAY 
and WATER WORKS AND 
SEWERAGE fields. 


GILLETTE PUBLISHING CO. 


400 W. Madison St.—Chicago 
155 E. 44th St—New York 











Was 1929 
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Problems 


or intimidation. It would probably 
be best for you to include instructive 
messages in their pay envelopes or 
better still in unmarked envelopes sent 
to their homes. In this way you could 
be sure that they would get a fair 
picture of the situation and you would 
hope that they would then vote in the 
interests of their company and them- 


selves. 


Mailing List by 
Products or Industries? 

We are reorganizing our mailing 
list and should like to determine 
whether to tab our Addressograph 
plates by products used by each com- 
pany or classify them by industries. 
Have you any suggestions that would 
help to determine which is better? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

If your products are purchased by 
a wide range of industries and it is 
difficult to determine just which prod- 
ucts each industry will purchase, then 
the product method is better. If you 
could count each company in an in- 
dustry being a logical prospect for a 
certain group of products—then it is 
better to approach the problem by in- 
dustries; because then you can write 
and send special messages along indus- 
try lines that will have a greater pull. 


Monthly vs. Weekly 
Publications 

I have been having quite a session 
with a publisher of a weekly publica- 
tion who insists that one page a month 
in his weekly is better than one page 








Good? 


The power business is so 
far ahead of 1929 that 
many utilities are wor- 
ried lest manufacturers 
can't deliver large ap- 
paratus fast enough! 
Reach this live market 





through 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHT and 
POWER 





-| WEEKLY KILOWATTHOUR PRODUCTION 
T (wesa-co. revecs) 
Dietted as Percentage of a Seosenally Corrected Nermal:Boee Fipwres 
Developed from 4yr 26-5! Average 


360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 8 W. 40th St., New York City 
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a month in a competitive monthly 

publication. How can one arrive at 

a reasonable comparison? 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


This is a question which has been 
worrying a great many advertisers re- 
cently. Perhaps the best way to 
answer it, if both are good publica- 
tions, is to use a full page in every 
issue of both of them. This, I am 
sure, would be satisfactory from the 
publisher’s standpoint. 

The problem is particularly diffi- 
cult because of weekly publications 
going to a market four times a month 
getting more regular recognition and 
naturally being mentioned more times 
in any questionnaire which might be 
sent out. 

If space in both magazines costs 
the same—let’s say $100 per page— 
then you would have to use four pages 
in the weekly against one page in the 
monthly in order to secure one hun- 
dred per cent representation in both 
magazines, which would develop a 
cost of $100 a month for the monthly 
and $400 a month for the weekly. 
We believe, everything else being 
equal, that it would be necessary to 
take somewhere between one and a 
half pages to two pages per month 
in a weekly to compare with the value 
received from one page a month in . 
monthly, or a cost of $150 to $200 2 
month in the weekly compared with 
only $100 in the monthly. 

Or, again, you might take one page 
a month in the weekly with quarte: 
pages in the other three issues in orde: 
to maintain your name and position 
in every issue of the weekly maga- 
zine. This, of course, would mean 
that you have to pay for one and 
three-quarter pages ($175+-) in the 
weekly as against one page ($100) in 
the monthly, to secure comparative 
representation. The publisher of the 
weekly has a point in the fact that 
more time will be spent on his fou: 
issues than on the monthly’s one issue, 
which is a factor that is considered i: 
estimating the relationship. 

Usually there are other considera 
tions that help you to determine you 
policy. Sometimes one magazine 
stronger from a purchasing and pro 
duction standpoint while another wil! 
be stronger from a sales and market 
ing standpoint. By considering thes¢ 
other features of difference plus th« 
frequency, one will usually get the 
right answer. 


















































FOLLOW THE TRENDS 


* Business success is so difficult, yet so fas- 
cinating because of the ever-changing market 
conditions. 

You are seldom right for long. Buying habits 
change. Competitors arise. Distribution must 
be repaired. Advertising requires stimulation, 
etc. Trends are guideposts to success, only if 
known and followed. 

Russell T. Gray, Inc., has studied and 
charted market conditions for nineteen years 
to guide the effectiveness of advertising and 
sales of its clients, most of whom have been 
served for eight years and over. Knowledge 
and experience count in planning large or 
small advertising programs. 

If you feel your advertising might be im- 
proved by the nineteen years of marketing 
knowledge of this organization feel free to ask 
one of our staff to call. There is no obligation. 


RUSSELL T. GRAY, INC. 


Advertising 
Telephone Central 7750 ' 
205 W. Wacker Drive Chicago, Ill. 
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.. the one 
‘ problem of any 


business. . 





MANAGEMENT has one major job 
—to BUY RIGHT— 

EQUIPMENT, MATERIALS, 
SUPPLIES, SERVICES, 
FINANCES 
Right buying of these items guarantees that 
your product will be a VALUE and down 
go sales costs and up go sales—because 
you don't have to sell VALUE—folks 

BUY it! 

For 45 years HIDE AND LEATHER has 
steadfastly presented the facts of better 
management and right buying in the shoe 
and leather industry. 

For 45 years HIDE AND LEATHER has car- 
ried messages of quality products. You, 
too, can present your message to its large 
audience—effectively. 


HIDE and 
LEATHER - 


wi SHOE FACTORY 
300 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 





Wl, 


Z Advertise NOW Z 


YUU 


to the 
Z 


V dleeéheg 


Z Welding Field! 


; welding is Yj 


now used extensively by 
nineteen of the major in- 
dustrial groups in the 
United States, experts agree 
that its application has 
hardly more than begun. 
Welding is a young. grow- 
ing field. Its post-depres- 
sion pickup has been great. 


Go After This 
Business Now! 


Because of the t future 
ahead in the welding field, 
NOW is the time to impress 
your name and product force- 
fully upon readers of THE 
WELDING ENGINEER, pioneer 
paper and long known as the 
voice of the industry. 


Send today for a 
copy, rates and data. 


THE WELDING ENGINEER 
608 S. DEARBORN 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





Finishing Touches Put on 


N. |. A. A. Conference Program 


The Philadelphia conference of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation at the Benjamin Franklin Ho- 
tel, Oct. 5-7, promises to be one of 
the most outstanding meetings of in- 
dustrial marketing executives ever 
held, according to Roland G. E. UIll- 
man, president, Eastern Industrial Ad- 
vertisers, host of the convention. 

The program for the three-day 
meet, built under the direction of 
Theodore E. Marvin, advertising man- 
ager, Hercules Powder Company, Wil- 
mington, Del., will cover every phase 
of industrial marketing and advertis- 
ing practice. Industrial executives who 
attend the conference thus will be able 
to participate in the latest and most 
advanced thought on subjects which 
are of greatest concern to them in 
their marketing programs. 

It is for this reason, primarily, that 
the annual meeting of the association 
is called a conference rather than a 
convention. For every session is 
planned to invite discussion of prob- 
lems from the floor and at across-the- 
table meetings, giving each member 
the opportunity to benefit by expe- 
riences of others. 

Other valuable features of the con- 
ference are the exhibit of outstanding 
industrial advertising campaigns and 
the report of the committee of awards 
for same; the annual advertising 
budgets survey report and other com- 
mittee reports on vital subjects. 

At the opening session on Monday 
morning, Oct. 5, Wendell Willkie, 
president, Commonwealth & Southern 
Corporation, New York, will talk on 
“Utilities and Industry Work Shoul- 
der to Shoulder for Recovery.” He 
will be followed by Bennett Chapple, 
vice-president, The American Rolling 
Mill Company, Middletown, O., a 
N.LA.A. past president, who wili dis- 
cuss ““The Importance of Public Re- 
lations in Heavy Industry.” 

At the Monday afternoon session, 


Ken Dyke, until recently advertising 
manager, Colgate - Palmolive - Peet 
Company, will point out from his ex- 
perience “What the Industrial Adver- 
tiser and the Consumer Advertiser Can 
Learn from Each Other.” The eco- 
nomic situation will be treated at the 
same session by a competent speaker 
on “Where Is American Industry 
Going Under Present Conditions?” 
The publishers’ tea party is scheduled 
at the end of the first day. 

Several interesting subjects are 
scheduled for Tuesday, including 
“What Re-design Can Accomplish for 
Industry,” by Walter P. Paepcke, 
president, Container Corporation of 
America. At the same session will be 
a symposium on machine, package and 
display re-design, led by authorities 
on the subject. 

At the afternoon session Tuesday, 
Walter H. Gebhart, sales manager, 
Industrial Division, Henry Disston & 
Sons, Inc., discussing “Codrdinating 
Market Research and Product Study 
with Sales, Merchandising and Adver- 
tising Effort.” Mr. Gebhart last 
month completed a series of articles 
in these pages under a similar title. 

Harry D. Nims, Nims & Verdi, 
New York, will talk on “Trade- 
Marks, Trade Names and Copyright 
Registration.” 

The annual banquet will be held on 
Tuesday evening with Stuart G. Phil- 
lips, advertising manager, the Dole 
Valve Company, Chicago, toastmaster. 

The Wednesday morning and last 
session of the conference will be de- 
voted to the mechanical phase of in- 
dustrial advertising, including the fol- 
lowing subjects: “Type, Printing 
Processes and Ink,” by H. J. Alexan- 
der, general sales manager, American 
Type Founders; “Printing Papers,” 
speaker to be selected; “Developments 
in Photo Engraving and Lithography 
Processes,” by L. T. Benedict, Photo- 
type Engraving Company. 
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To close the conference, the pro- 
gram committee has planned a sur- 
prise which, in itself, is said to be 
worth the trip to Philadelphia. It is 
understood that this subject will con- 
tribute practical material of definite 
value which has been sought for years 
by industrial advertising executives. 

Although N.I.A.A. has only four 
women members, Mrs. Pauline B. Pe- 
ters, of Lincoln-Roden, Inc., chairman, 
Ladies’ Hospitality Committee, has 
completed a full program of enter- 
tainment and activity for them and 
wives of the delegates, including a tea 
on Monday afternoon. 


Cincinnati Summer 
Meetings Successful 

Summer meetings of the Cincinnati 
Association of Industrial Marketers 
have been The August 
meeting covered the subject of “Indus- 
trial Publicity.” Discussion developed 
that a separate publicity department, 
working in conjunction with the ad- 
vertising department, can do the most 
effective job, since the material should 
not involve sales angles which might 
creep in if the advertising department 
wrote the publicity. A newspaper- 
trained person is most desirable for the 
work. 


McQuiston to Open 
Pittsburgh Program 

Activity by the Industrial Adver- 
tising Council, Pittsburgh, will be re- 
sumed Sept. 17, with J. C. McQuis- 
ton, manager-secretary, American 
Gear Manufacturers Association, giv- 
ing “Reminiscences of a Former In- 
dustrial Advertiser.” Mr. McQuiston 
will base his address on his thirty-five 
years’ experience as advertising man- 
ager of Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company. 


successful. 


Milwaukee Launches 
New Fall Schedule 

Following summer committee meet- 
ings to give members interesting and 
practical programs, Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Advertisers will 
open its fall season Sept. 3. Harry 
Neal Baum, manager of advertising 
and publicity, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago, will present his ideas on 
“Keeping the Management Sold on 
Advertising.” 
New Jersey Plans 
Big Charter Meeting 


Although it held no meetings dur- 
ing the last two months, the recently 


organized Industrial Marketers of New 
Jersey have not been inactive. A num- 
ber of bulletins have been issued to 
members apprising them of what of- 
ficers and committees have accom- 
plished since June and of progress on 
plans for the September meeting, at 
which the chapter will receive its N. I. 
A. A. charter. 

The charter meeting will be held 
Sept. 30. N. IL A. A. delegations 
from Pittsburgh, New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia will join in the cele- 
bration. 

William E. McFee, The American 


Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, 
O., will be the guest speaker. “Bill” 
McFee, N. I. A. A.’s second vice-pres- 
ident, was the man who inspired Logan 
Grupelli, National Oil Products Com- 
pany, Harrison, and Herbert V. Mer- 
cready, Magnus Chemical Company, 
Garwood, to initiate steps leading to 
the organization of the Northern New 
Jersey industrial marketing group. 
Others expected to attend include 
R. Davison, N. I. A. A. president; 
Gregory H. Starbuck, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady; Allan Brown, 
Bakelite Corporation, New York; 


MODERN 


A\ekelaiiaxce i axel>): 
28,000 
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the number of plants operating machine 
shops than all other metal-working maga- 


zines combined. 


mam CIRCULATION 


M orci MACHINE SHOP, with its 


carefully selected controlled circu- 


lation, regularly reaches at least double 














Where the 
Market is 


Richest... 


The readers of Western Construction 
News are your best prospects for the 
sale of equipment in the civil engi- 
neering industries. They are respon- 
sible for the country’s outstanding 
projects .. . for the greatest construc- 
tion program ever conducted. 


@ That's just one reason Western 
Construction should carry your adver- 
tising message. The other lies in the 
fact that more of these western con- 
tractors and engineers read Western 
Construction News than any other 
publication. They have for ten years. 


@ May we send you the proof? It's 
told in the A B C Statement. 


@ Just add 14 6S Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


WESTERN 
CONSTRUCTION 











THE PURCHASING AGENT 


oy = Oy f dF mY 


"*WHERE TO BUY== 


In dollar-volume of pur- 
chases, nearly half the in- 
dustrial market is repre- 
sented by concerns where 
buying is centralized. In 
those concerns a number 
of operating and engineer- 
ing officials may partici- 
pate in the preliminaries 
of buying, but the decision 
as to where an order shall 
go rests with the purchas- 
ing agent. He reads the 
journal of his profession: 


PURCHASING, published 








at Il West 42nd Street, 
New York. The current 
issue, with complete data, 
may be had on request. 


THE PURCHASING AGENT 


oy = Oy ff + mY 


"*WHERE TO BUY=s 





William A. Wolff, Western Electric 
Company, New York; D. Clinton 
Grove, Blaw-Knox Company, Pitts- 
burgh, and Charles McDonough, Com- 
bustion Engineering Corporation, New 
York. 

Work on a market research commit- 
tee has progressed to the point that 
Henry B. Burnett, advertising man- 
ager, Walker-Turner Company, Plain- 
field, has been named chairman. By 
Oct. 1, the committee expects to start 
disseminating data on marketing prob- 
lems. Possibilities of a vocational 
committee are being explored. 

In the period since the last meeting, 
the I. M. N. J. has proceeded with 
plans for an official publication to 
reach not only members but those who 
should be, and employers. Gerald 
Monaghan, Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corporation, Harrison, has 
accepted the editorship. Russell R. 
Krier, Magnus Chemical Company, 
Inc., will be business manager. An 
advertising manager will be appointed 
soon. 

The publicity committee, under 
Harold Kloth, Diehl Manufacturing 
Company, Elizabeth, is preparing a 
booklet describing the association, its 
members and its activities. W. E. 
Haver, The Recorder Press, Plainfield, 
and William W. Gilbert, Watson-Still- 
man Company, Roselle, are working 
to have the I. M. N. J. liberally repre- 
sented by exhibit panels at the Phila- 
delphia N. I. A. A. convention. 

A. W. Loomis, divisional advertising 
manager of Ingersoll-Rand Company, 
Phillipsburg, and Warren M. Hacken- 
burg, also of Ingersoll-Rand, have 
joined the association. 


Two Headliners for 
Chicago's Opening 

The Engineering Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, will open the fall sea- 
son Sept. 14, at Hotel Sherman with 
W. D. Murphy, advertising manager, 
Sloan Valve Company, newly elected 
president, in the chair. 

Arthur Brayton, Marshall Field & 
Co., will talk on “Stepping Up Your 
Advertising for Increased Sales,” and 
O. M. Forkert, director of layout and 


design, Cuneo Press, will discuss 
“Trends in Modern Industrial Catalog 
Design.” . 

The first clinic meeting will be held 
Sept. 28, on the subject of industrial 
catalogs. 

Rudolph W. Staud, vice-president, 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Company, an 
E. A. A. past president, is chairman 
of the program committee with Her- 
bert W. Stoetzel, advertising manager, 
Republic Flow Meters Company, also 
a past president, as vice-chairman. 
They will be assisted by a committee 
of past presidents, each being responsi- 
ble for a meeting. 

The group held its annual golf out- 
ing last month. 





Special Issue Is 


Huge Success 

Described as “the strongest presentation 
of the facts about industry, and its effect 
on the American people, that has yet been 
written,” McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany’s report “What Industry Means to 
America™ was released last month, the big- 
gest publishing accomplishment in the com- 
pany's history. 

Five months in preparation, the report 
was published as the August issue ot 
Factory Management and Maintenance. It 
carried ninety-six pages of editorial mat- 
ter, including forty-eight pages of charts 
in three colors, and 310 pages of advertis- 
ing. The charts and brief copy tell a sim- 
ple and powerful story of how industry in- 
creased jobs at a rate faster than the rate 
of population growth, at the same time 
raising wages and improving the standard 
of living by creating new products and re- 
ducing the cost of nearly everything peo- 
ple buy. 

More than 59,000 copies of the issue 
and 100,000 reprints of the editorial pages 
have been distributed. 


Westinghouse Promotes McKibbin 
J. M. McKibbin has been appointed 


manager of a newly-created sales promo- 
tion department of Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh. All appara- 
tus sales promotion operations, excepting 
those of the company's merchandising de- 
partment, will be codrdinated under the 
new department's management and the 
activities of district office sales promotion 
managers will be directed by Mr. McKib- 
bin. 
New Agency Formed 

H. J. Meermans has formed an adver- 
tising agency, Howard Meermans, Inc., 


Cleveland. Associated with Mr. Meer- 
mans are Joe Patterson and Charles Mills. 


Crane Co. to Buchen 
Effective Jan. 1, 1937, The Buchen 


Company, Chicago, will handle all Crane 
Co., Chicago, advertising. 





IN THE FURNITURE MANUFACTURING 


AND WOODWORKING FIELD 


IT'S 


WOOD PRODUCTS 


The Most Widely Read and Quoted Publication in the Industry. 
Sample Copy and Circulation Statement. 


431 S. Dearborn Street 


Send for a 
Chicago, Ill. 
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MONTH BY MONTH 
THEY CONTINUE 


Tr" this issue INDUSTRIAL MARKETING pre- 
sents the sixth in its series of case studies 
of industrial advertisers, detailing the organi- 
zation of the Alemite lubrication division of 


Stewart-Warner Corporation. 


These case histories have been recognized as 
a distinct contribution to the literature of 
industrial selling and advertising, presenting 
as they do a complete, comprehensive, 
authoritative picture of the marketing prac- 
tices of leading organizations selling to 
industry. 


They will continue month by month — with 
some of the most interesting organization 


pictures yet to come. Make sure that you read 


every one of them. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


100 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 
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SOO 


products we've 
helped to sell 


THERE just isut any substi- 


tute for experience, and when it 
comes to industrial advertising 
service, lack of experience is sure 
to-mean lack of adequate returns 
on the advertising investment. 


Through our work for many 
well-known clients, we have 
learned much in a wide variety 
of fields—and about the selling 
of many products—500 of them 
are produced and sold by our 
clients. 


V of service. 
By looking through this list, an 
executive interested in finding 
an industrial agency, ready- 
made to help him quickly, could 
mighty soon tell whether or not 
this is the agency he wants. 
We'll gladly arrange an oppor- 
tunity with this end in view— 
without imposing any obligation 
to go farther. 


0. 8S. TYSON 
AND COMPANY, 


CLASS & INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 


General Offices: alte 


230 Park Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 


Inc. 


Branch Office: 
3701 Broad St. 
Philadelphia, 


Member A. A. A. A. 





[CONTINUED FROM Pace 16] 


What Kinds of Advertising ? 


tion is made it is accompanied by a 
letter in which our sales promotion 
department prospect’s 
problem and often estimates the dol- 


analyzes the 


lars and cents saving which can be 
effected by installation of the proposed 
equipment. At this point, the prospect 
is furnished with reprints of maga- 
zine articles, copies of letters from sat- 
isfied users, reports from trade associa- 
tions or engineering groups and other 
similar material indicating what per- 
formance may be expected from the 
proposed equipment.” 

@ A large manufacturer of contrac- 
tors’ and road equipment makes this 
report: 

“In the first place, our engineering 
and manufacturing departments say 
they pay attention to magazine adver- 
tising on the one hand, or direct mail 
advertising on the other, if there is 
something about the layout or copy 
which hits them in the eye, and if the 
copy goes on to state in terms which 
they will accept as true, or at least 
reasonably close to the truth, exactly 
why the new idea, or new product, 
will do something for the engineer, or 
plant manager. 

“Of course, there’s nothing partic- 
ularly new about this, but it does in- 
dicate that these men, who are mighty 
busy with their immediate problems, 
won’t take any action if something 
simply hits them in the eye, and then 
goes no farther. After attention is at- 
tained, additional facts must be given 
right in the advertisement or mailing 
piece. Glittering generalities aren’t 
enough. 

“The second thing they mention— 
and once they got on the subject they 
warmed up to it tremendously—was 
that the woods are infested with sales- 
men who don’t know one-tenth as 
much as they should know about 
their products on the one hand, or 
how those products can help the man- 
ufacturer solve his problems. 

“It seems that salesmen are con- 
stantly hammering on our doors—I 
know I see plenty of them every day 
in our reception room—who are cata- 
log carriers, and that’s about all. 

“Such salesmen are certainly a ter- 
rific pain in the neck to our engineer- 
ing and production departments.” 


Here is how the situation lines up 
in the plant of a Mid-Western electri- 
cal apparatus manufacturer: 

“It is somewhat difficult to lay 

down a definite yardstick on who in- 
itiates orders in a plant, and what type 
of advertising material is relied on by 
these men. For one thing, there may 
be anywhere from one man to ten or 
eleven men who are factors in one 
way or another. On specific jobs, it 
may be a combination of these men 
which again is quite variable depend- 
ing on the material. 
@ “I have studied this a great deal 
in our company, and, of course, have 
found that all well-known forms of 
advertising have been instrumental. | 
have studied the magazine reading 
habits and preferences and find this 
varies all the way from the man who 
carefully reads the magazine from 
cover to cover, to those who study 
the ads very carefully, those who look 
through the new product sections and, 
of course, some of our people mark 
specific product ads and route them 
to others whom they know are inter- 
ested in a certain item at the moment 
I have also studied the course of di- 
rect mail letters which come into the 
plant, and find that some, particularly 
the literature attached, are carefull) 
preserved or routed to someone inter- 
ested in that specific product. 

“Our people have also found that 
attending certain conventions has 
been greatly helpful in that they 
could actually see the machines or 
apparatus in operation and make com- 
parisons between various competitive 
models. In some cases, directories are 
referred to as well as a comprehensive 
and much used file of manufacturers’ 
catalogs. 

“Based on the belief that our com 
pany is no different than those com 
panies whom we ourselves want to 
reach, we naturally are utilizing all of 
these forms of advertising to help ou: 
prospects buy our products.” 





Brockson Elected Vice-President 

W. IL. Brockson has been elected vic: 
president of Commercial Advertisin 
Agency, Chicago, which firm he joine 
two and a half years ago as an accoun 
executive. Mr. Brockson was for nin 
years advertising and sales promotion mar 
ager of Steel Sales Corporation, Chicag: 
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Domestic Engineering Catalog & Directory is one of the 
leading business reference publications of America. Hence 
the endorsement of the Market Data Book by its publisher 
has added significance. 
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>HAN ENORMOUS MARKET 
PECREDIT RATING HIGH 
READ HOW TO REACH IT 


.7 There are 6,602 commercial 
Independent telephone companies in 
the U. S.—6,500 Bell exchanges; 
and in Canada there are 606 Inde- 
pendent companies and 372 Bell 
exchanges. 


7 ou of the buying volume of all 

companies is reached by 
TELEPHONY (a magazine es- 
tablished since 1901) with net-paid 


circulation. 


@ Every one of these companies, 
together with the name of the man- 
ager of each, is listed in TELE- 
PHONY’'S DIRECTORY of the 
Telephone Industry—a complete, 
up-to-date direct-mail guide of the 
telephone field. 


@ In addition to the commercial 
telephone companies, there are 
25,000 Independent mutual tele- 
hone organizations in the U. S. 
This 6 field is reached by RURAL 
COMMUNITY TELEPHON- 
ING. 

Whatever you have to sell, 
telephone companies probably 
use it! 

For complete market details write 


Telephony 


608 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Write for brochure 


NATIONAL SHEET METAL CONTRACTOR 
107 5S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


netal—w arm 


M2RE business paper readers in this field 
pald more to read this paper than any 
other A.B.C. paper in the field during 1935. 
And the subscription renewal percentage 
is the highest too. 

Fa you selling to this big market? 


is. Milk Plant =. 


Audit Copy 


327 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO 








NOW BEING COMPILED 


The most COMPLETE and 
SIMPLIFIED TELEPHONE 
BUYERS’ GUIDE 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER'S second 
annual Directory of Manufacturers of 
telephone equipment, distributed to 
more than 5,000 key factors in the tele- 
phone buying field will be published 
as a part of its January, 1937, issue. 

The 1936 Directory made a big HIT. 
The 1937 issue will be BIGGER and 
BETTER. You can’t afford to miss 
this outstanding 1937 advertising op- 
portunity. Write for further informa- 
tion and rates. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
185 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 














ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR AUGUST ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthilies. 


Pages 
Industrial Group 1936 §=1935 
American Architect l 28 
American Builder & Build- 
ing A 6 38 
American Machinist (bi-w) 174 
Architectural Forum 72 
Architectural Record ..... 61 
Automotive Industries (w) 90 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w).... 88 
Brewers Journal 60 
Brick & Clay Record 11 
Bus Transportation 65 
Ceramic Industry 34 
Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering 132 
Coal Age 56 
Confectioners Journal .... 28 
Construction Methods .... 54 
Cotton 82 
Electric Light & Power... 39 
Electrical South 21 
Electrical West 
Electrical World (bi-w)... 
Engineering & Mining 
Journal 
Engineering News-Record 
(w) 
Factory Management & 
Maintenance 
Food Industries 
Gas 
Heating, Piping & Air 
Conditioning 
Heating & Ventilating Mag 
Industrial Power 
The Iron Age (w) 
Machine Design 
Machinery 
Manufacturers Record . 
Manufacturing Confectioner 34 
Marine Engineering & Ship- 
ping Review 
Mass Transportation 
Metals & Alloys 
Mill & Factory 
Mill Supplies 
Modern Machine Shop... 
Nat'l Petroleum News (w) 
National Provisioner (w). 
Oil & Gas Journal (w)... 
Oil Weekly (w) 
The Paper Industry 
Paper Trade Journal (w). 
Pencil Points 
Pit & Quarry 
Power 
Power Plant Engineering. . 
Printing 
Railway Age (w) 
Railway Purchases & Stores 
Refiner & Natural Gasoline 
Manufacturer 


Roads & Streets 

Southern Power Journal... 

Steel (w) 

Telephone Engineer 

Telephony (w) 

Textile World 

Water Works & Sewerage. 

Water Works Engineering 
(bi-w) 

Welding Engineer 

Western Construction News 

The Wood-Worker 


Trade Group 
American Artisan 
American Druggist 
American Exporter 
Automobile Topics (w) .. 
Automobile Trade Journal 45 
Motor Age Tt 
Motor World Wholesale {53 
Automotive Daily News 
(semi-w) ; 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w)t$154 
Building Supply News ... 25 
Commercial Car Journal. . 
Domestic Engineering ... 
“a Implement News (bi- 


Pe He Age (bi-w) 

Jewelers’ Circular-The Key- 
stone 

Motor 

National Grocers Bulletin. 

The Petroleum Marketer. . 

Plumbing & Heating Trade 
Journal 

Southern Automotive Jour- 
nal 

Southern Hardware 

Sporting Goods Journal... 


Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) 7 
American Funeral Director 48 
American Restaurant 35 
Dental Survey 

Hospital Management .... 

Hotel Management 

National Underwriter (w). 

Oral Hygiene 

Trafhe World (w) 


{Machine Tool Show Issue. zIncludes a 
special issue. §Last issue estimated 
zzIncludes Annual Directory Number 
which was published last year in Septem- 
ber. ?+Five issues. *Special issue. {Not 
included in totals. 





Rdveviows Use More 
Business Paper Space 


@ INDUSTRIAL advertisers con- 
tinue to use increasing amounts of 
space in business papers according to 
reports for August issues. Advertis- 
ing volume in sixty-four industrial 
papers was up 20.75 per cent over 
issues a year ago. Twenty trade pa- 
pers carried 29.19 per cent more busi- 
ness and nine class publications gained 
11.51 per cent. 

For the first 


eight months of 


1936, the industrial group carried 
42,786 pages against 35,830 pages 
for the 1935 period, a jump of 19.41 
per cent. 

The trade group was ahead of 1935 
by 8.12 per cent, with 10,937 pages 
registered for the current eight months 
compared with 10,116 for the same 
months a year ago. 

Class papers continued to hold their 
gains which reached 9.7 per cent for 
the eight 1936 months, with an aggre- 
gate of 5,442 pages against 4,961 
pages in the period last year. 
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7 
Have you met these men? 


WALTER PAEPCKE, President, Container Corporation of America. 
Discussing: ‘What Redesign Did for Our Business—a Dramatic Case History." 


WALTER GEBHART, Sales Manager, Industrial Division, Henry Disston and Sons— 


Discussing: “Coordination of Market Research, Territory Alignment, Merchandising, 


Sales Control and Advertising.” 


KEN R, DYKE, recently General Advertising Manager, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Discussing: ‘The Importance and Value of Studying Advertising Methods of Con- 
sumer Accounts, as a Guide to Industrial Selling and Advertising Methods.” 


BENNETT CHAPPLE, Vice President, American Rolling Mill Co. 


WENDELL L. WILLKIE, President, The Commonwealth and Southern Corporation. 


You will!— at the National Industrial 
Advertisers Conference in Philadelphia Oct. 5, 6, 7 


These speakers are but a few of the nation's industrial leaders who will participate in the forth- 

coming annual Conference of the National Industrial Advertisers Association. Their topics for 

discussion are but the merest indication of the wealth of information 

and ideas, the helpful interchange of experience you may expect from SURPRISE NUMBER! 

a program that promises to top all previous conventions. Latest news from the Committee 
promises a surprise session 


Wednesday morning . . . “un- 


Reservations read like the "Who's Who" of American Industry— | precedented and one of the most 
practical things ever attempted 


you'll want to be there. Just mail the coupon . . . for two and a half | at a conference,” it has been 
descrioed. You don't want to 


days of Ideas, Facts, Figures (and Fun)! miss it! 














MAKE YOUR RESERVATION NOW Mail This Coupon 


MR. LOUIS A. CLEAVER, 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
1321 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


I'll be there! Enclosed is check for seven dollars, covering complete conference costs (including banquet). 


Also, please reserve 


Name 





Ceo arr ana a ee 


Address 
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For More Sales to 


CENTRAL 
WESTERN 


BUSINESS MEN 


Attract the interest 
of men 
whose business 
responsibilities 
necessitate their having 
daily news of 
business, finance 


and industry 





Chicago Hournal of Commerce 


"The daily business and 
_ financial newspaper * 
of the Central West’ 











DO YOU KNOW 
What 
TRADE PAPERS 
LABOR PAPERS 
CHURCH PAPERS 
FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 
We Clip Magazines— 


some 2,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 


and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
435 W. 23d St. New York City 





Index 


to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





207. Origin of Orders. 

This is Market Data Sheet No. 9 
of Machinery’s series prepared for sales 
promotion and advertising executives. 
It is a chart showing who originates 
the demand for machine tools, based 
upon the practice in 718 plants and 
shops. 


206. The Bakers’ Billion. 

A new general data folder of sta- 
tistical material and charts giving a 
comprehensive picture of the baking 
industry, its size, and importance, the 
distribution of its products, and the 
value of its equipment and material 
purchases. Issued by Bakers’ Helper. 


175. Editorial Enterprise. 

The year’s review of some of the 
important editorial articles appearing 
in The National Provisioner, includ- 
ing material covering production, 
merchandising and marketing prac- 
tices of the meat packing and allied 
industries and their buying habits. 


154. The Power Market. 

An illustrated file-folder booklet 
presenting an analysis of the power 
plant field as a market for equipment 
and supplies. It defines the field as 
to location of units, products which 
are bought, who buys them, and 
gives fundamental reasons for con- 
centrating sales effort on certain 
groups. Many of the points stressed 
are shown graphically. Issued by 
Power. 


200. Going Up. 

A booklet, published by Electrical 
World, analyzing electrical transmis- 
sion and distribution progress since 
1926 and presenting reasons why util- 
ities will spend some $312,000,000 on 
transmission, substations and distribu- 
tion during 1936. 


205. Where the Wholesaling Is Done. 
A study of distribution points in 
the United States for automotive 
equipment, also including a survey of 
Canada. Prepared by Mofor. 


176. The Importance of the Electri- 
cal Contractor in Selling the 
Industrial Market. 


A brochure reporting the results of 
surveys made by Electrical Contract- 
ing among electrical contractors to 
determine the amount of industrial 
work done by them. A detailed tabu- 
lation is also given showing the elec- 
trical buying habits of 109 industrial 
plants in Rochester, N. Y., establish- 
ing the importance of the electrical 
contractor in the sale, installation and 
servicing of electrical equipment. 


203. The Guess Work Eliminated for 
the Buyer of Advertising. 

An analysis of more than 11,000 
cards returned from readers of Mod- 
ern Machine Shop, showing their clas- 
sifications by titles, reader interest and 
market coverage of the publication. 


204. The Truck Fleet Market. 

An investigation by the Commer- 
cial Car Journal showing the market 
for automotive equipment and sup- 
plies among fleet operators and from 
what sources they make their pur- 
chases. 


145. Air Conditioning—A Simplified 
Outline of Its Markets. 

This broadside graphically illus- 
trates and explains the difference in 
types of equipment, engineering and 
in selling personnel in the industrial 
and commercial, and the residential 
fields of air conditioning. Issued by 
Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning 
and American Artisan. 


201. Sources of Buying Information 
Used in the Building Market. 


The question of where architects, 
engineers, contractors and other im- 
portant buying factors in the building 
market turn for primary buying in- 
formation is answered in this booklet 
which records the findings of an ex- 
tensive survey conducted by the Re- 
cording and Statistical Corporation. 
Distinguished features of the survey 
are the absence of leading questions 
and the consequent validity of the re- 
plies. Issued by Sweet’s Catalog Serv- 


ice. 
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PROVIDE THE CONTACTS YOU REQUIRE 


TO BUILD STANDING 


IN THE CIVIL 


ENGINEERING and CONSTRUCTION FIELD 


A a: sa .t a 
sv or 





and contractors . . 


of over 42,000 among engineers 
. Serving every branch of civil engineer- 


ing and construction — waterworks, sewers, bridges, 
streets and roads, earthworks, drainage, irrigation, in- 
dustrial buildings, commercial buildings, public build- 


ott & 


d by federal, 





ings, and all kinds of 


state, municipal and private capital. 


VERYWHERE English - speaking 
kK engineers and contractors have 
a job to do you will find Engineering 
Vews-Record and Construction Meth- 
ods.. The most far-away outpost of 
civilization becomes part of the great 
civil engineering and_ construction 
tield the minute engineering skill is 
called there to do a construction job. 
And Engineering News-Record and 
Construction Methods find their way 
there just as they do in every part of 
the ; south, east, west and 
north. Witness the foreign countries 
and U. S. Possessions to which these 
two publications have been sent regu- 
larly this year: 


Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, 


Porto Rico, 


Alaska, 


Philippines, Samoan: Is- 


ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD 


McGrew - Hill 


Publications 


lands, Virgin Isles, Canada, Central 
America, Cuba, Mexico, Newfound- 
land, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Columbia, Ecuador, Peru, Uruguay, 
Venezuela— 


Albania, 
vakia, 


Austria, Belgium, Czecheslo- 
Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Hol- 
land, Hungary, Italy, Jugoslavia, Neth- 
erlands, Poland, Portugal, 
Roumania, Russia, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Spain, Syria, Turkey— 


Arabia, China, Japan, India, 
Malay Peninsular, Palestine, 
French Indo-China, Africa, Dutch East 
Indies, Egypt, Australia, Dominican 
Republic, Fed. Malay States, Latvia, 
New Zealand, Strait Settlements, West 
Indies, Cyprus, Bahamas. 


Norway, 


Iraq, 
Siam, 
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Their 
circulation, 
like the field, 


is wide as 


the world 


4,000 


which are voluntary, go to these 


Nearly subscriptions, all of 


countries. Here is a plus value that 
advertisers often overlook. Perhaps 
we don’t talk enough about it but 
here are two publications that are 
carrying to every corner of the world 
the ingenuity not only of the civil 
engineering and construction field, 
but the ingenuity of American mana- 
facturers of equipment. 


If your company has a cable address 
and code words for products it is 
good strategy to include them in your 
advertisements in Engineering News- 
Record and Construction Methods. It 
will make it easy and inexpensive for 
engineers and contractors “on loca- 
tion” to get in touch with you. 


(CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS 





Soundly 
Documented 
Journalism 


As one important business man talks 
to another, so each month FORTUNE 
tells 130,000 leaders of American life 
the provocative, soundly documented 
story of American business. Uniquely 
effective is this background for your 


company’s advertising message. 





FORTUNE 


135 East 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 




















